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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@— 

ENERAL ROBERTS has found the enemy. On Saturday 

and Monday it was known in London, by telegram from the 
Viceroy and other sources, all more or less official—there being, in 
fact, a censorship of telegrams—that the Ameer, after his arrival 
at Kushi, had counselled delay in the advance on his capital, 
alleging that the regiments there would seize the Bala Hissar. 
This advice was rejected, and the Ameer then asked permission 
to return to Cabul, which, however, as is evident from his sub- 
sequent presence in the camp, was refused, a curious instance 
of the Anglo-Indian notion of an “alliance.” General Roberts 
then moved forward, terribly hampered by the pace of his con- 
voys; but on the 6th inst. he was at Charasiab, about ten miles 
from Cabul, on a fairly good road, but one commanded all along 
by hills. Here, according to his own despatch of the same day, 
he found the Ghilzais on the hills on both flanks, watching as 
valtures watch a sick camel—they were in “ masses,” says the 
¢orrespondent of the T'imes—and the hills in front, with the 
defile between, occupied by the Afghan soldiery—numbers are 
nowhere given—and the armed populace of Cabul. He re- 
ceived information, too, that the whole country was up, which, 
from the tone of his own and his officers’ telegrams, he seems 
not to have expected. 








General Roberts’s merit in war is decision, approaching, as 
in Asia it should approach, to rashness. Warning General 
M'Pherson, who was creeping up in charge of a heavy convoy 
of munitions, that he might be attacked, he sent General 
Baker with about 1,700 men to clear the hills in front, which 
was done in splendid style, the enemy being driven from hill to 
hill in disorder, and finally retreating on Cabul. They left 
twelve guns, which must have been most inefficiently served, 
for the British lost only eighty-six men, killed and wounded. 
The Afghans suffered a loss which the General thinks must 
have been considerable, but which may have been very 
slight, as they only fought well on one hill. They 
retreated, however, and General Roberts writes hopefully 
of being able to approach nearly to Cabul on the 7th, 
though, as he is careful to mention, he is keeping strong 
picquets to guard against the Ghilzais. That is, he is afraid 
for his bagga ge and his rear. 





And there, with a remark from General Roberts that the 
headmen of the suburbs are asking permission to pay their re- 
spects, the curtain drops. Nothing more is known or will be 
known for some days, for the clansmen have burst into the 
Kurrum Valley, and communication that way is stopped. The 
clansmen there know everything passing in the valley, and 
are at blood-feud with General Roberts, who terrorised them so 
sharply, ‘einforcements are moving up, but we see no evid- 
ence of Europeans at Ali Khel,—and the tribes will face 
hative troops for ever. It may be necessary to clear the 
line from the south, and if so, we may hear first of General 


go forward, for he can do nothing else, and the Afghans 
cannot face him; but he is hampered by want of transport, he 
must protect his rear, and we note with uneasiness a rumour, 
totally unconfirmed, but believed for some hours in London, 
that the city of Cabul has been fired. Hardly anything worse 
could happen, and the story, which in all our campaigns in 
Asia has, we believe, no precedent, is a most strange one to 
have been invented. Pessimist views, however, about Indian 
affairs are rarely correct, and the absence of news is no 
proof that General Roberts’s march has been in any way sus- 
pended. All that is certain is, that he will get nothing, ex- 
cept supplies, which the Afghans can refuse. They are not 
patriotic enough to refuse silver for food, but they are quite 
patriotic enough to be submissive only till they are out of 
sight. Then they obey no white man, and kill him, whenever 
the chance is open. 

All this while, another little noticed British force is doing 
something either very magnificent or outrageously foolhardy, we 
do not quite know which. General Hughes, who was sent with a 
weak division from Candahar to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, has occupied 
that town and fortress, has disbanded the Ghilzai militia, has 
left a garrison there, and is creeping along towards Ghuzni, 
with a force which, according to the military writer of the 
Times, must be beneath 800 men. He is almost under the 
shadow of the hills, his communications miist-be unguarded, and 
he is advancing on a town of which the Afghans are proud, 
and which the Ghilzais, who destroyed us in 1842, are 
almost bound in honour to defend. If General Hughes 
succeeds in occupying it, and contrives to touch General 
Roberts, even with a few mounted messengers, he will ‘have 
performed a marvellous feat,—made a march into space, as it 
were, which might, for all he knew, have been filled with ogres. 
He may come to grief yet, and if General Roberts is checked, 
he certainly will; but he deserves to succeed. 





The Government of India has broken off all diplomatic rela- 
tions with that of Burmah. It had previously withdrawn the 
Resident at Mandalay, Colonel Browne, and finding that this 
warning only encouraged the King in his evil courses—Theebaw 
celebrated the withdrawal by a sort of festival of murder—it has 
now withdrawn the Assistant-Resident, Mr. St. Barbe, and his 
whole establishment. They left the capital in a steamer on the 
6th inst. The King made no resistance, and the people paid no 
attention. As it was always possible that the King might 
massacre the Embassy, and as that would have involved a 
highly inconvenient war, the withdrawal is not unwise; but it 
is in strange contrast to the ordinary policy of the Govern- 
ment. In Afghanistan they invade an independent country,and 
break up a monarchy in order to insist on placing a Resident 
in danger of murder at Cabul; and in Burmah, they withdraw a 
Resident, accepted under treaty, for fear he should be mur- 
dered. King Theebaw will think himself fora time the greatest 
king on earth; even the Indian Government—the most power- 
ful he knows—being in fear lest he should slaughter its repre- 
sentative with impunity. That does not signify, unless he acts 
upon the belief, but it will not make it easier, by-and-by, to 
replace the Resident. 


The rumour that Austria has entered into an alliance with 
Turkey is singularly persistent. The usual form of the story 
is that Austria, in consideration of certain large concessions 
made by the Sultan—concessions which involve part of Mace- 
donia—has agreed to “guarantee” the remainder of the 
Turkish possessions in Europe. The treaty, it is intimated, 


has received the approval of Prince Bismarck and of Lord 
Salisbury, who indeed looks upon it as his own work. The great 
difficulty in the way of believing such a rumour is the difficulty of 
imagining that the Austrian Slavs, whom every annexation makes 
more numerous, would consent to guarantee their secular enemy; 





Roberts rid Jellalabad and the Khyber. He must, of course, 


or that the Sultan would surrender territory in order to 
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obtain an alliance which would not protect him for one 
moment against those whom he really dreads, his own soldiery 
and subjects. The rumour, however, should be noted as 
important, as should also the accompanying one, that the Sultan 
presses for the removal of Aleko Pasha, who is too “ Bulgarian,” 
—that is, too willing that Europe and Christianity should rule 
in Roumelia, instead of Asia and Mahommedanism. It is not 
probable that the rumour is true, but the Greeks are evidently 
using the Sultan as a lever to recover their lost influence in the 
province, 


The Austrian Parliament was opened on Wednesday, by a 
long speech in which the Emperor complimented the Bohe- 
mians on their re-entry into the Reichsrath, which was declared 
to be “a step towards reconciliation and a good understanding.” 
Important Bills for the administration of the Army and of 
Bosnia would be submitted, and Bills imposing new taxes 
sufficient to meet the deficit of the year. After enumerating 
some domestic measures, the Emperor declared that he was 
in good relations with all Powers, and added :—-“ The Berlin 
Treaty has been carried out in all its essential conditions. The 
entry of Austrian troops into the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar has 
been accomplished upon the basis of that Treaty, in amicable 
accord with the Porte. The Government is now enabled, and 
it will be its main task, to devote its full attention to fostering 
with unremitting care its economical relations with the East.” 
The meaning of all this is that at Vienna the extension of 
Greece and the reforms in Macedonia, both arranged in the 
Treaty of Berlin, are not considered “ essential conditions,” and 
that Bosnia has already ceased to be a province militarily occu- 
pied. It is to be legislated for by the two Parliaments, not con- 
trolled, like an occupied district, by decree. It was necessary 
that Austria should have Bosnia, and any government, or even 
anarchy, is better than Turkish rule, but the selfishness of the 
Hapsburgs, content if only they get provinces, comes out strongly 
in the speech. 


The retirement of Count Andrassy from the Austrian Chan- 
cellorship was officially announced on the 9th inst., the Gazette 
publishing a letter from the Emperor, dated October 8th, to 
the retiring statesman. In this letter the Emperor tells the 
Count that he “ relieves him with regret and reluctance,” compli- 
ments him on the “ courage, force, and success” with which he has 
conducted affairs, and acknowledges his “ most eminent services 
to the Monarchy and to my House.” “I do not consider, how- 
ever, your present retreat as the end of your political activity. 
On the contrary, your loyalty to me, and the self-sacrificing de- 
votion with which you testified this, are a pledge to me that you 
will most readily follow my call, whenever and in whatever 
sphere I may again require your trusty services. You retain 
my full confidence, not less than my grateful recognition.” 
This letter is considered an assurance that Baron Haymerle, 
who is gazetted Minister of the Imperial House and Foreign 
Affairs, will follow the policy of Count Andrassy, which is, in 
the main, to keep friends with Germany, to govern leniently, 
and to seek in the Balkan peninsula full compensation for the 
loss of Italy. 


Mr. Parnell has issued an appeal to the Irish in America for 
aid in his agitation against the tenure of land. It is exceedingly 
long and windy, but the substance of it is that the distress in 
Treland is severe, that its cause is a barbarous tenure, and that 
the remedy is the compulsory sale of Irish estates to the tenants, 
at a price to be fixed by law. To carry out such a project, the 
600,000 landless farmers of Ireland must unite to resist 
unjust rents, and Irishmen all over the world must 
subseribe. Mr. Parnell specially repudiates the confisca- 
tion of the landlords’ rights, and only proposes their com- 
pulsory transfer on “ fair’? compensation. It is evident that if 
his proposal is sincere, it is within the province of political 
diseussion, the expropriation of land at a fair price being as 
just for one national purpose as another; but before he will 
obtain full hearing in England, he must define his notion of 
“ fair compensation,” and state where it is to come from. The 
Imperial Treasury will not advance it, there is no Irish 
Treasury, and would not be, if Ireland were independent to- 
morrow, for the island could not pay its expenses; and merely 
to change rent into interest on mortgage, would not be “ fair” 
to the landlord, The 600,000 landless farmers might combine to 
reduce interest, Cash, or the certainty of getting it,is the only 
compensation, and it is only when this compensation is visible 





. . ae 
A meeting was held in Cork on Sunday, on the land-la 

which 15,000 persons were present, including six Memberg - 
Parliament ; and Mr. Shaw, who may be taken as the Te . 
tative of the moderate Home-rulers, made his penantl 4 
is that a Commission should be appointed to sell the lands ne 
the tenantry, and that the surplus fund of the Irish Chunk 
should be used to pay expenses and furnish a basis for the Neces. 
sary compensations, a tolerably Radical proposal, Ajj the 
speakers advocated compensations, but no speaker offered 
calculation, however rough, as to the amount that would be 
quired, and the universal spirit of honesty did not extend toth, 
mob. Not only did one man, who was rebuked by Mr. Shaw want 
to shoot a farmer for paying too much rent, but another 
wanted to shoot Sir Augustus Warren for buying a farm at 
thirty-seven years’ purchase. It was more than the tenant 
could afford to pay, he could only give twenty-two years’, and he 
lost his chance. Nobody suggested that if Sir Augustus had 
been comfortably shot, and the tenant had got the land, the 
owner should be compensated for his lost fifteen years’ purchase 
Yet he would have been deprived of it, just as much as if it had 
been taken in cash out of his strong-box. Are the tenants unde 
the expropriation scheme to pay market values, or not? That 
is the first question for Mr. Parnell and his friends to settle, 


Cetewayo has arrived at the Cape, and has been allotted 
rooms which open on to the ramparts of the castle. He has 
attendants of his own and three of his wives, and has asked 
for ten more, whom he named, and who are, apparently, 
to be forwarded from Zululand. He has been interviewed 
by Sir Bartle Frere—an interview he must have enjoyed—and 
has expressed to him his regret that he ever fought the English, 
with whom his father, Panda, told him always to live at peace, 
Personally, he is a finely-built black man, standing six feet high, 
and when not irritated, amiable. He has, however, much of 
the childishness of the savage, complaining because whole oxen 
are not roasted for him, and expressing utter surprise at the 
discipline and drill of the Queen’s Marines. There appears to 
be no desire to treat him with harshness, and indeed many of 
the colonists argue that he is not entitled to the considera. 
tion he receives, and should be regarded rather as a captured 
criminal than as a State prisoner. There is a trace of the Dutch 
inveteracy in that idea. 

It is announced that the Chilian Fleet has captured 
the Peruvian ironclad ‘ Huascar,’ and added in cipher 
telegrams to private individuals that the entire Peruvian 
Fleet has been swept off the seas. The private telegrams may 
be exaggerations, for stock-jobbing purposes, but the capture of 
the ‘ Huascar’ has been confirmed. Except to South-American 
bondholders, the only interest of the affair to Europeans con- 
sists in the method of capture, about which nothing has been 
said. There is a slight feeling in England in favour of Chili, 
because she has paid her bonds regularly, because she is small, 
and because she remains a European State, being peopled by 
Spaniards, and not by half-castes; but the facts of the quarrel 
are too little understood, for any keenness of sympathy. As 
we understand them, the Chilians are in the right; but the 
actual cause of war is, probably, not the source of the inter- 
national hatred between the two States. 


The Prussian elections have ended in a decisive victory for 
Prince Bismarck. The large towns have still voted for 
Liberals, but in the country districts the electors, grateful 
for the Austrian alliance, pleased with the protective 
duty on corn, and hopeful of the result of purchasing 
the railways, have decided that the Chancellor shall 
have his own way. The Clericals have also worked hard, 
seeing hope in Dr. Falk’s fall, and the result is, that 
in a House of 433 Members, 170 are Conservatives and $l 
Ultramontanes, while the Liberals are reduced to 148, the 
remainder being Poles, Danes, Particularists, and one Socialist. 
The Conservatives and Ultramontanes, who will work together, 
have, therefore, the House in their hands. The Liberals of all 
shades have lost 110 votes. The number of new men is extra 
ordinary, 203, or nearly half the House; and Herr Lasker, the 
old Liberal leader, has lost his seat. It is believed that Prince 
Bismarck will have only to ask and have, and that after the 
first few days there will be no serious opposition. The majority 
will be as obedient as English Tories. It must be remembered, 





that the scheme would be seriously studied. 





however, that with so many new men, new influences will arse, 
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ublic assemblies, however constituted, are rarely very 
fface themselves. 


gnd that p 
willing to € <a 
gir Stafford Northcote 1s paying a visit to Ireland, and on 
Wednesday a banquet was given in his honour by the Dublin 
Co ration, at which he made a very dexterous speech. Avoid- 
ing European politics altogether, and getting over the Afghan 
difficulty very cleverly by reading a telegram, just received, con- 
taining the news of the victory of Charasiab, he made a few 

id jokes cn the position of the Treasury ; declared 
that Finance Ministers should not be imaginative—as if 
his master, Mr. Gladstone, were not as imaginative as 
other men of genius—and defended his hand-to-mouth 

icy as deliberately adopted to avoid pressing the tax- 
payers, and so passed on to the condition of Ireland. He 
#felt that he knew much more about Ireland than if he had 
pot gone across.” There was real distress in some parts of the 
country, greatly aggravated by a failure of the peat harvest 
in the West of Ireland—a new misery owing, we presume, 
to the wet—but the greatest danger was caused by the 
preaching of “inconsistent remedies,” and the use of “ excited 
language.” That only drove away capital and credit. He heard 
it said that the remedy was peasant-proprietorship, and he did 
not object to peasant-proprietorship, but he objected to peasant- 
proprietorship established by capital borrowed from the State, 
more especially when borrowed by men whose motto was, ” Base 
js the slave that pays.” He had received a letter telling him 
that reductions of rent were useless, and that “ what he ought 
to do was to pass a law that 6d. should go for 1s.” He had not 
prought himself to that yet, “though he might when properly 
educated,” as he has been twice. The speech contained nothing, 
but was sensible, and not unkindly. 


Liverpool has recently been honouring Mr. J. A. Picton, a 
citizen who has been for thirty years a member of the Town 
Council, and has acted during that time as a kind of local 
Minister of Public Works. On Wednesday, at a banquet given 
to him to celebrate the opening of the Picton Reading-Room, 
Lord Derby made an excellent speech on the value of municipal 
work. He never feared, he said, any want of devotion to 
national affairs. The excitement of handling vast interests 
and the world-wide fame would always attract the able to Par- 
liament, but there was danger of the government of cities falling 
to those who made of them a speculation. The wealthy 
sought the country, and the severance of classes, especi- 
ally at to residence, constantly threatened true municipal 
feeling. He recommended work like Mr. Picton’s in Liver- 
pool, therefore, as a duty, as a sphere of action open to many 
who could not engage in national affairs, yet needed, even for 
their own sakes, to be withdrawn from the exclusive contem- 
plation of their own concerns. The towns want men “ who 
think what they can do for the town, and not what the town 
can do for them,” and such men need occupation. Such re- 
flections read almost like platitudes, but they were accompanied 
by praises of Mr. Picton which showed that Lord Derby 
thought what he said,—that great citizens ought to be 
honoured, in some degree as great statesmen are. If we could 
only make it certain that they would be, there would not be 
such a lack of strong men for the work of city government. 


The Congresses this year are unusually dull. The Church 
Congress has, so far, been too provincial,—that is, Welsh ; and 
no paper of great general interest has been read, unless it be 
the Bishop of Winchester’s, on “The Causes and Remedies for 
Dissent.” The Bishop has ten remedies for Dissent, four of 
which are mere counsels of perfection, and if they could be fol- 
lowed, would extinguish Dissent and the necessity for Churches 
together. The fifth, however, is to accept all as Churchmen, who 
will accept Christ as the King ; the sixth, to avoid party termi- 
nology; the seventh, to refrain from mixing religion and 
politics; the eighth, to use more lay agency; the ninth, to 
appoint a permanent diaconate; and the tenth, to encourage 
irregular services. They are all good plans, but they would 
rather energise the Church than diminish Dissent. As to the 
Social Science Congress, most of the papers are so dull that 
the very audiences will not listen to them; and only two— 
Lord Reay’s, on the land, and Mr. H. Vezin’s, on the stage— 
have excited any general discussion. 


Perhaps the most remarkable paper read before the Social 
Science Association this week was Lord Reay’s, on “ The Tenure 


ence in many countries and a diplomatic training, and, unless 
we are very greatly mistaken, veils very Radical proposals 
under very Conservative forms of expression. His way of 
putting the matter is, first of all to decry the French system as 
imperfect ; then to point out that the Prussian system allows of 
settlement, though the right is little used ; and then to say that 
“our system, with judicious reforms, is quite capable of an- 
swering all the needs of the present hour.” That is very nice 
and comfortable for Conservatives like Colonel Morgan, who, 
in a speech on Wednesday, said the one change wanted was 
more good-feeling between landlords and tenants; but Lord 
Reay then proceeded to mention his “ judicious reforms.” 
Land should always be held in such a way that it can 
be disposed of by sale. “ Powers curtailing the right to 
sell by the person holding for the time in any capa- 
city should be disallowed by law.” “ Nothing should stand 
in the way of sale,” though restrictions by way of settle. 
ment may be imposed on the investment of the purchase- 
money. ‘The transfer and mortgage of land should be reduced 
to a simple system, as in the Colonies and in Belgium, “ the offi- 
cials having power to refuse deeds not simple enough.” No 
transfer or charge on land should be valid without registration. 
The tenant should have compensation by law for unexhausted 
improvements. Lord Reay drops those little proposals into 
the camp of the landed interest, in total unconsciousness that 
they are bomb-shells. Or is he quite conscious, and puts 
things that way from a conviction that reformers may 
go very far, if only they will say they detest revolutionary 
changes, and want only the removal of undeniable abuses ? 
Lord Reay was distinctly opposed to peasant proprietorship, as 
impracticable, but would, as we have shown, make land as 
easily saleable as Consols. Would he add the Dutch proviso 
that no man can hold more than a certain number of manors ¥ 





The fate of Miss Edwards still excites earnest attention in 
Liverpool, and is certainly one of the most inexplicable cases of 
disappearance. The young lady is twenty-two, the daughter 
of parents in good position, and just engaged to a man to 
whom, as her family believe, she was very strongly attached. A 
month ago she left her father’s house by omnibus to do some 
shopping, descended in the London Road—a respectable 
street—and walked down a broad side-road leading to 
another respectable street, and there all trace of her was 
lost. She has vanished as if the earth had swallowed 
her up. Her family believe an elopement morally im- 
possible, and it is certain she met with no accident, as 
every hospital has been visited. Some evidence, apparently 
trustworthy, that Miss Edwards had gone by railway to Shrews- 
bury threw the police and the family for a time off the track, 
but it turned out that the lady seen there was not the one 
missing; and now the prevalent theory is, that she was kid- 
napped, and taken into some neighbouring house of ill-fame, 
and is either dead, or ashamed to reveal her abode. That fits 
the facts as no other theory does, and should induce the 
municipality, if the family are unable to afford it, to offer a 
very heavy reward, The only other probable solution is elope- 
ment for religious reasons, but there is not a trace of evidence 
to justify the idea. 


The Times’ correspondent in Constantinople gives a curious 
instance of the determination of the Turkish Government not 
to carry out reforms in Asia Minor according to its promises. 
The very first interest to be watched in Turkey being that 
of the Bondholders, Lord Salisbury had specially pressed 
financial reform, and at last the Porte did appoint an English 
and a French inspector of finance, and it was thought that, as 
each financial circle comprises a seventh of the Empire, the 
two Europeans would be able to watch over the financial 
management of a third. The Turks, however, though they had 
yielded so far, were not at the end of their resources. They 
smilingly nullitied the European Inspectors, by appointing over 
them ‘Turkish Inspectors-General, whereupon, of course, the 
Englishmen at once resigned. No attempt has been made to 
organise the new Gendarmerie, and as to Judges, the Turks say 
they cannot find them. The Pashas, in fact, have made up 
their minds to have nothing to do with European control, the 
consequences of which they see in Egypt, and the only plan 
which remains is to take away their provinces piecemeal. 





of Land.” Lord Reay (Baron Mackay, in Holland) has experi- 





Consols were on Friday 97% to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. — a - —— Khan's assistance, and the @ (etob 
purchase of supplies, and we have even now another bj 
gia nonsense about the submission of the “headmen.” <a ee 
GENERAL ROBERTS'S ADVANCE UPON CABUL. ) Thich the Ges om t least, be 
men, of the suburbs of Cabul at which the General 4 tha 
ETWEEN Lord Lytton’s childish impatience of criticism | penned it must himself have smiled. Sir F. Roberts ; who cheers a 
and the wrath of the Ghilzai clansmen at our invasion, | the kind of man to feel respect for a pack of villageil nes we 
Englishmen at home as yet know little of the position of their | who do not want to be plundered, and would obey an bod pore 
army now invading Afghanistan. No independent telegrams | consideration of being left alone. But when it comalll # dort 
can be sent, so that we know only as much as the General | fighting all in the country who dare fight, the soldiery ry y ee 
chooses ; and even official telegrams have now stopped, the | kingdom, the armed classes of the capital, the greek Ghana fo ensl 
clansmen having got behind Colonel Gordon on the Shutur- | tribe—the clan Campbell of these highlands—are all a — we 
gardan, and cut the communication. When last visible—that | us, doing their best to slay us, and resolute to yield awa ald 88 
is, on Monday, the 6th inst.—General Roberts was seen strug- | force skilfully and strongly exerted. The slightest aie ; ihe Teleg 
gling, with much gallantry and some success, amidst very | anywhere, any check to General Roberts or to Genii voslishn 
serious difficulties, along the last section of the road to Cabul. | Hughes, who is walking up to Ghuznee, of all citi f es al 
Descending the Shuturgardan and reaching Kushi on Sep-| in the world, with a force that would be small if he aaa vent €0% 
tember 30th, he had crept along across the plain for some | putting down a riot in Bengal—and all these people, soldiers seat L 
twenty miles by the 5th inst., a rate of progress which is officially | clansmen, and ruffians all alike would abandon tactics, and ff ht bis lips, ¢ 
accounted for by the “deficiency of transport.” It may also | like madmen against the British. It isa people we hasta to bott 
have been due, however, to the representations of the Ameer, | subdue, and when we have subdued them, we shall rule just irdand, n 
who joined him at Kushi and urged delay, lest his own authority | as far as our cannon range, and no further,—a fact which dentally, | 
should be overthrown, and when refused, requested permission to | always makes military occupation, even in a flat country with jailing eX 
return to Cabul and hold the Bala Hissar. In accordance, however, | roads in it, dangerous, costly, and unprofitable. It js, how- distress. 
with the prevalent doctrine that the moral law has, as against | ever, waste of time to discuss that just now. The broad fact, agitation, 
* British interests,” no meaning, the request was refused; and the | is that General Roberts, with a force originally small, and especially 
Ameer, though still recognised by us as an ally, and the Sove- | hampered with convoys which creep on at five miles - da greatly p 
reign of the country which we are traversing, has virtually been | but which he dare not abandon lest the hill-men sh ould seize be Lowla 
detained a prisoner, and this after we had allowed him to enter | them, has to march ten miles along a wide road, commanded 4 Trish peo} 
the camp as a distressed guest. No such incident has occurred | by hills, then occupy a capital garrisoned and populated and muc 
in European warfare since Napoleon seized the Spanish Royal | with enemies, and then seize a high citadel with guns in moderate 
family. With the Ameer in his train, but still without his | position. He will do it all, for he has the true Anglo-Indian tirely, a8 
baggage, General Roberts on the 6th reached Charasiab,| energy, which hardly considers obstacles; but to talk is born t 
and there his hopes of an unimpeded entry into the capi-| of the decisive victory accomplished in clearing a couple of js one 0 
tal, still ten miles off, were roughly dispelled. The | miles of his road, is to invite disappointment. That there Stafford 
whole population showed itself against us. The Afghan | will be a victory is pretty certain, but why the Khyber foree very litt 
soldiery, believed to include eleven regiments, and the | is not ready to place it beyond all question, and give General order, an 
fighting men of the capital had occupied the hills in front of | Roberts a second line of communication, remains utterly ine explains 
the British ; while the Ghilzais, supposed to be our friends, | explicable. What has become of the old mobility of the Are t! 
were swarming in ‘* masses” on the hills along both flanks | Indian Army ? gratifyin 
of the camp, hovering there in order, on the slightest reverse, ae aera with sor 
to descend into the plain, and cut off General M‘Pherson and . A 7 believe, 
the lingering tosh gr General Roberts, whose mis- THE SILENCE OF THE MINISTRY. a fortni, 
takes are made in the tent, not in the field, after warning and \ JE wonder if the Government has a surprise, or what it consiste 
reinforcing General M‘Pherson and the baggage escort, deter- thinks a surprise, in store for us. For months past, better b 
mined to clear the hills in front,—that is, the hills occupied by | indeed ever since the rising of Parliament, it has expressed by formed, 
the soldiery, not those covered with the clansmen, and entrusted | its actions its belief either in the stately apophthegm that well to 
the work to his second-in-command, General Baker. It was | “ Speech is silvern and silence golden,” or the more character- the Mi 
splendidly performed. Height after height was carried, with | istic, because cunning, Scotch saying, “ Let that flea stick in the the Ha 
a loss of only eighty-six men, killed and wounded, and | wa’.” If English Envoys are murdered, there are more envoys to bunting 
the enemy, who were alarmed, as Afghans usually are by | be made, and onecan abstain even from pitying words. Negotia- are atte 
any display of generalship, which they are just soldiers | tions are said to have been going on throughout Europe; Lord floor, | 
enough to perceive, but not to meet, retreated from the road | Salisbury has been closeted with M. Waddington ; Egypt has Tarkist 
between the hills in disorder, leaving twelve guns and two | been revolutionised ; a serious war has terminated at the Capo; the oth 
standards behind them, and fell back, it is supposed upon | a still more serious war has been commenced in Afghanistan ; wisdom 
Cabul. The conflict had, however, taken twelve hours, and | and still the Ministry remains passive, either expectant or Course, 
General Roberts found himself by evening of the 6th still ten | puzzled. It has every motive for speaking, for the record being a 
miles from the city, with the Bala Hissar, as he was informed | of events is almost everywhere against it, the “ opinion unpleas 
by the Ameer, in the enemy’s hands, that is, with a great | of Destiny,” as Mr. Grant Duff cleverly and quaintly put be of 1 
city to capture, commanded by a citadel with heavy guns in| it, “always contradicting that of Lord Salisbury.” The rely on 
position, with the Ghilzais swarming round him, and with | opinion silently forming throughout the country is that the as cafel 
every prospect—prospects which, it seems clear, were realised— | Ministry is at once incompetent and rash, its policy one of but th 
of his communications being cut. Like the gallant soldier he | adventure, unsupported by adequate material preparation, and and st 
is, he expresses his intention to go forward at once, and | that opinion, unless dissipated by argument, must be fatal im politic 
like the Irishman he is, he declares that he has no doubt | the end. Nor can it be said that the Government disbelieves — 
everything will settle down ; but that he realised the gravity | in the value of speech on public affairs, for it was Mr. preys 
of the position is clear, for he himself and the Staff officers, | Disraeli who wrote, “ With words we govern men;” and _— 
who telegraph what he pleases, all mention that the whole | every year of his career has shown how thoroughly on 
country is “ seething” with excitement, that the people are only | he believes in his own cynical epigram, how sure he is “ As 
watching for a reverse, and that strong picquets were set | that, with an ignorant people, no facts however patent, no ye 
round the camp to guard against the. Ghilzais. statements however clear, no catastrophes however disastrous, a 
There the veil drops. The telegraph through the Peiwar has | will overcome the influence of well directed sarcasm, glittering “one 
been cut; General Roberts has no second line of communica- | epigram, and audaciously manipulated history. What matter le °P 
tion, no relation having been established between him and the | what Turkey loses, if the amputated dominion is only described the y 
Khyber Army, and he may have carried the Bala Hissar, or be | with sufficient audacity as “ a consolidated empire?” The man cap 
stopped for want of reinforcements, or be halting in front of a | over whom the Emperor of Germany wept in the hospital, the a a 
blazing city, as a most curious rumour, which must have had | man whose arms and legs had all been shot away, was a human ree 
some foundation, suggests, unable to advance over the burning | being still. Forti nihil difficile, especially in speech. Lord of the 
debris. Remembering the indisposition of Asiatics to renew acon- | Beaconsfield, at least, does not believe that he could not suc- hen 
test under the same conditions, and the inability of the Afghans | cessfully represent Britannia, in Egypt, South Africa, and Salta 
to face the troops on the heights, we should hope that he had | Afghanistan, as“ scattering bolts from the sources of the Nile, the "sa 
reached Cabul without serious loss ; but at present all is dark, | Cape of Vasco de Gama, and the mountain throne of Solomon.” i, 
except this one fact. The country is against us. We have | That would sound even better than the “ mountains of ye 
had in telegram after telegram rubbishy details about the | Rasselas,” and be at least as impressive. And Lord Salisbury, but 
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believes in oratory, for did he not say, amid admiring 
hat Cetewayo had invaded Zululand ? Nor has there 
tof provocation. Mr. Gladstone is away, but Lord 
a host of Liberal speakers have pelted the a 

‘ nts,and in Sir W. Harcourt’s case, most damag- 
vi aio joke. And finally, the Ministry are not afraid 
ings t on their speeches. Even their actsescape. They 
of comment on Pp P till, if 

slaved two-thirds of the London Press, ti »i 
we 7 Roberts were destroyed to-morrow, the Times 
oe that “accidents do not affect great policies,” 
ag . yh would sing a hymn about Romans and 
ss al : and prove that Roberts intended to be de- 
ee wd the Pall Mall would hint that a Russian 
= "commanded the Afghans. Yet the Ministry remains 
Lord Beaconsfield, with the whole world waiting upon 
his lips, talks about peasants and Canadian wages, blundering 
as to both ; and Sir Stafford Northcote, on a special mission in 
Ireland, mentions General Roberts s struggle up to Cabul inci- 
dentally, and for the rest, is sweetly humourous over his own 
filing exchequer, and gently sedative in his descriptions of Irish 
distress. His grand objection is not to grievances, or even to 
agitation, but to excited language, which shocks him, 
especially because there is exaggeration in it. He would 
greatly prefer that, in expression at all events, Irishmen should 
be Lowland Scotch. His contribution to the guidance of the 
Irish people, driven wild with apprehensions, incendiary speeches, 
and much distress, is that they should: be, before all things, 
moderate in their especial form of swearing. We agree en- 
tirely, as we agree when a clergyman tells a sufferer that “ man 
is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward ;” but the agreement 
is one of assent, not one of gratitude for fresh light. Sir 
Stafford Northeote has told the world nothing, and Ireland 
yery little, and it is difficult to doubt that the reticence is by 
order, and that the Government waits for some signal before it 
explains the situation of affairs. 

Are the Ministers waiting till they find a policy, or till a 
gratifying incident occurs, or in order to delight the electors 
with some grand dramatic surprise? If the former, as we still 
believe, is the reason for their silence, they are, as we argued 
afortnight since, entirely in the right. Silence, though in- 
consistent alike with our manners and our institutions, is 
better by far than thinking aloud, before a resolution has been 
formed, or the facts have been sufficiently digested. It is 
well to be quiet when one is groping for a policy; and if 
the Ministry do not know how Afghans feel, or what 
the Hapsburgs are seeking in Constantinople, they must be 
hunting about in not a little bewilderment. It is easy, if you 
are attentive and patient enough, to find a pea on a threshing- 
floor, but not under a thimble, and Afghan Sirdars and 
Turkish Pashas are equally thimble-riggers. But if either of 
the other two motives influence the Ministry, we doubt the 
wisdom of their course, Pleasant incidents may happen, of 
course, in all lives, but, as a rule, the pleasant is discernible, 
being a consequence of previous arrangements, and only the 
unpleasant is unforeseen. The incident when it comes may not 
be of the character which enlivens speeches, nor is it safe to 
rely on a chapter of accidents, which as often brings destruction 
assafety. There may be victory to be proud of in Afghanistan, 
but there may also be new reason for further, and prolonged, 
and still sterile exertion. Nor is it well to put confidence, in 
politics, in a dramatic surprise. Such surprises very often 
imtate, and their effect is rarely equal to that of a consistent 
plier, carefully explained and steadily pursued. They 
please, but they give no confidence, and it is confidence 
upon which elective governments repose. Even if Lord 
Salisbury has another secret agreement in his pocket, it will 
be scanned with a distrust no suddenness in producing it will 
diminish, and a guarantee for Turkey such as is talked of in 
Vienna would only revive the recollection that most things in 
Europe which have perished have been guaranteed. Jingoes, 
too, will mutter that they wanted that England should hold 
tte first position in Europe, not be merely one among 
‘ group; while State physicians will murmur that to 
‘sire a corpse against sepulture is only to assure 
yy ne id to the house. Of course, the surprise may be 
othe perfect kind; for example, Lord Salisbury may have 
Stenged that the Queen shall be Suzerain of Egypt, or the 
“utan may have handed over Anatolia to India for a term of 
rs, or Greece may have received her provinces, or, in 
‘se!, some one of the beneficial clauses of the Treaty of Berlin 
- the Anglo-Turkish Convention may have become a reality ; 
oe that is not probable, and a surprise which was merely a 
‘plomatic combination would, after all, not be very reassuring. 
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If the Treaty of Berlin is already to be supplemented, where 
was the grand wisdom in the Treaty of Berlin ? ; 





THE PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE Prussian Elections have ended in one of the most 
complete victories ever won by a Minister. They 
amount to nothing short of a vote of absolute confidence in 
Prince Bismarck, There have been votes in England similar 
in form, but they have differed from this one in a very important 
particular. The vote in favour of Lord Palmerston in reference 
to the war with China was extraordinary, but it was a vote 
of approbation for something already done. It conveyed no 
indication as to the terms upon which the confidence of the 
electors would be granted in the future, and, as a matter of 
fact, that confidence was withdrawn as quickly as it had been 
given. The vote in favour of Mr. Gladstone in 1868 was in 
a great measure a personal vote. With the exception of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, no one knew very clearly 
what he was going to do. The electors were content to know 
that, whatever it might be, it was he who was going to doit. The 
vote in favour of Lord Beaconsfield in 1874 was rather a demon- 
stration against the then existing Government, than a welcome 
given to the coming Government. Lord Beaconsfield made the 
sin of the Liberals to consist in doing too much, and the bait he 
offered to the constituencies was the promise that things should 
remain as they were. Prince Bismarck’s triumph is unlike any of 
these. It does not relate to a specific action in the past, as Lord 
Palmerston’s did. It is not simply an expression of personal con- 
fidence, as Mr. Gladstone’s was. It is not the result of a re- 
action against an opposite policy, as Lord Beaconsfield’s was. 
It partakes, no doubt, of the first two characteristics, but it has 
something peculiar to itself in addition. It is prompted by grati- 
tude for all that Prince Bismarck has done for Prussia and 
Germany, and by confidence in his power to do yet more for 
them. But it is, above all things, a vote of confidence, given 
after Prince Bismarck has made the reactionary nature of his 
policy perfectly clear to the country, and with the full know- 
ledge that this new policy will, in a great degree, be a 
return upon himself. The Prince is going to make a meal 
of his own words, and he has not concealed the contents of 
the menu from those whom he asks to the banquet. The 
Prussian electors are perfectly willing to eat that, or anything 
else, which the Chancellor thinks fit to put before them. All 
that they want is to secure Prince Bismarck’s presence at the 
dinner, If there is one measure more linked with Prince 
Bismarck’s name than another—we are speaking, of course, 
of domestic legislation—it is the May Laws. The May Laws 
are known to be in serious danger at the hands of their 
creator, but the electors are not at all uneasy. Time was 
when Dr. Falk seemed only less popular than Prince Bismarck 
himself. The fly has discovered by this time the difference 
between itself and the wheel. How much influence did Dr. 
Falk’s recent letter exert on the elections? Even the Roman 
Catholic Church itself turns out to be only hateful to the majority 
of Prussians because it has been the enemy of Prince Bismarck. 
If a peace is made between the two, there is no apparent reason 
why theecelesiastical tranquillity which prevailed in Prussia after 
1848 may not be restored. The Prussian electors are equally 
willing to consign Parliamentary institutions to the modest retire- 
ment which Prince Bismarck thinks best for them. Ordinarily 
speaking, this is the hardest sacrifice that can be asked of an 
electorate. They may not mind what it is that their repre- 
sentatives are called on to support, but they like the form of 
asking their support to be scrupulously gone through. The 
Prussian people is willing to support Prince Bismarck in silence. 
It will allow its Legislature to sit once in two years, instead of 
every year. It will relax its hold on the purse-strings, and 
allow the Government to make their arrangements with all the 
advantages derivable from their being spread over a period 
which can be specified beforehand. From a Ministerial point 
of view, they are the most perfect electors ever known. 

And on the whole, much as we dislike Prince Bismarck’s 
policy and methods, there is one defence to be made for 
the electors. They have, at all events, this merit,—that 
they know a great man when they see him. They have not 
forgotten what the Prince has done for them, and though the 
cost is now pressing heavily upon them, they are still of opinion 
that the gain is worth the cost. They remember, or their 
fathers have told them, what Germany was in the days of 
Austrian supremacy, and they are grateful to the statesman 
who has made it what it is. Foreigners have shorter memories 
in this respect than the Germans themselves, They have 
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grown so accustcmed to see Germany holding a paramount posi- 
tion in Europe, that they do not always recollect that its rise 
to that position, and the still earlier rise of Prussia to a para- 
mount position in Germany, was the work of one man. Prince 
Bismarck, no doubt, has been admirably seconded. He has had 
the greatest soldier of the time to carry his plans into execution, 
and a Sovereign of very remarkable qualities to ensure him 
the immense benefit that comes from consistent Royal sup- 
port. But neither the Emperor nor Count Moltke could have 
made Germany or Prussia what it is, if there had been no 
Prince Bismarck, and it is this fact that the Prussian 
electors have just recognised. More than this, they 
have recognised that a great man cannot be adequately 
gauged by any smaller than himself. His inferiors can 
see that he is great, they can see that he is the man to do the 
work they want done, but they cannot see when enough has 
been done to make that work secure. Any nation would have 
given its confidence to Prince Bismarck, after he had achieved 
such wonderful things in its behalf. But some nations would 
have been slow to continue that confidence so unreservedly, 
after the wonderful things had been done. They would have 
argued that they had got out of Prince Bismarck all that they 
really needed, and that it was now time to restrain his ambition 
within bounds. They had sacrificed their freedom in order to 
obtain certain great results, but now that these results had 
been obtained, the recovery and maintenance of their freedom 
must become the principal object of their endeavours. We do 
not say, of course, that this would not have been the right 
course for the Prussian electors to take. In the abstract, un- 
doubtedly it would. Parliamentary Government is more pre- 
cious to a nation than military supremacy, and Parliamentary 
Government and Prince Bismarck have become as incompatible 
ideas as they were before 1866. But notwithstanding all this, 
there is something which it is impossible not to admire in the 
consistency of the Prussian electors. Their argument is in 
effect this, —* We have already decided that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, military supremacy is preferable to Parliamentary 
Government. The Libeval party in Prussia now calls upon 
us to go no further in this direction, and our answer is,— 
that as we have been guided by Prince Bismarck in the past, 
so we intend to be guiied by him in the future. He 
is of opinion that the time when his policy may be 
safely left to take care of itself has not yet come. If 
he were no longer with us, that would be a question which we 
should have to decide for ourselves. But as long as he is with 
us, we prefer to leave him to decide it. We can see and 
appreciate the results of his policy, but we are sure that he 
can see a great deal better than we can what are the measures 
by which the permanence of those results can best be ensured.’ 
This self-distrust is so rare a quality in an electorate, that it 
deserves a real admiration. 

The majority which Prince Bismarck will command in the 
new Parliament will make his course perfectly easy. The 
Conservatives and Ultramontanes together number 261 votes, 
while the entire residue of the Chamber only amounts to 172. 
Unless, therefore, Prince Bismarck quarrels once more with the 
Church, he will be able to do just what he pleases. The 
recent Socialist movement in Germany has frightened 
the great body of the Prussian people into a prudential 
orthodoxy, which inclines them to keep on good terms with 
the most conservative of European institutions. Leo XIII. is 
precisely the Pope to take a reasonable advantage of this dis- 
position. Where Pius IX. might have lost everything by 
asking too much, his successor will be content with the mini- 
mum of concession, provided that the modus vivendi thus created 
promises to be of solid advantage to the cause of the Church. 
Once more, therefore, Prussia will take her place among 
reactionary Powers. Considering how little good and how 
much trouble have come of Prince Bismarck’s essay in a dif- 
ferent direction, it is not to be wondered at that the Prussian 
nation should accept the prospect with composure. The free- 
dom which can only be won by a Culturkampf, is not a free- 
dom for which any one who is not an enthusiastic materialist 
can be willing to pay very highly. To all appearance, the 
Prussian electors are very glad to be off their bargain. 





THE “STANDARD’S” PROPOSAL. 
IBERALS, and more especially strong Liberals, have, of 
late years at all events, entertained a kind of respect for 
the Standard. Its conductors, though strong party men, and 
sometimes most unjust to Liberal leaders and orators, have 
made a visible effort to reflect English Conservatism as it 
really is, or was before its chiefs embraced or yielded before 








the ideas of Tory democracy. Thut encient aa 
with its respect for tradition. ite liking for cs * onset, 
stitution of society, and its dread of radical 4 
a powerful force, and a most valuable force cama 
politics, and it is most useful that it should Pha 
by day, adequate expression in an otherwise well | 
London newspaper. The Standard gives it managed 
even when the chiefs of the party have betray at 
ideas, and is entitled, therefore, to be treated by all Li 

as an honourable opponent. It is, therefore, with the 
pain that we have seen in its columns a formal reaeuniil 
if it is inspired by the Ministry, or is even put forward 
tentative by less responsible politicians, is the most Zs 
made in our time, and if it is not, ought never to have bee, 
admitted into a serious political journal. It is neither 
nor less than a proposal that the Ministry should ded 
ery of ** Down with the Irish.” We give the words textual, 
for obvious reasons :— , 


a The undoubted wish and disposition of the nation to Continue the 

trust reposed in her Majesty’s Ministers six years ago makes the 

of the Cabinet more pluin, but makes it on that account also the ay 
imperative. The first business of a Government is to govenvenha 
an Administration to administer, and the touchstone of al 
ministrative capacity is naturally the conduct of the domestic busines 
of the country. This largely depends for its efficiency upon the er 
ertions and discipline of the House of Commons. If that assemblage 
be unmanageable or uncontrolled, the national business ineyj 
gets into arrears, and discredit is justly reflected upon those who 
are responsible for the accumulation of unfulfilled work and the 
repeated scenes of tumultuous disorder. It is not to be borne 
that the experiences of last Session should be renewed ner 
year. Sir Stafford Northcote, when recently speaking at Exeter 
assured his hearers that the House had only to put its fo 
down upon obstruction to stamp out that unwelcome por. 
tent. But if the House, as it is now composed, will not do », 
what then? The anti-rent agitation in Ireland may not be as for. 
midable as some alarmists suppose, but its progress, and above all, 
the success with which the machinery of the Home-rule propaganda 
is now being extended, plainly show that in February next Mr. Par 
nell and his friends will not mend their manners in the Honse of 
Commons, and will not be deterred from a series of vigorons efforts 
to repeat the old tactics of unseemly disturbance. In a week or tro 
more Mr. Parnell himself will be engaged in making a tour of thow 
English boroughs in which the Irish vote is powerful, and the English 
public will probably be condemned to hear or read a good deal o 
seditious rhetoric. It is for Ministers to consider what influence the 
active operation of such sentiments as these should have upon their 
policy? If they come to the conclusion that their hands need 
strengthening, and that they cannot put forth the energy they fain 
would until they have felt more positively the pulse of the nation, 
their course is plain. The Liberal reaction has been waited fer, 
but there is no sign of its arrival. No new seats have recently 
been won by Liberal candidates in the boroughs of the United King. 
dom. The Liberal leaders have failed to kindle the slightest spark of 
enthusiasm by their harangues and demonstrations against the 
Government. On the other hand, the consequences of a Libenl 
Administration, pledged to undo the policy of the present Cabinet, av 
becoming increasingly plain, while the designs of the agrarian agi 
tators in Ireland are placing a new and most serviceable instrumen' 
in the hands of statesmen, if they should decide to boldly ask the cu- 
stituencies to help them to carry on the Queen’s Government.” 


Nothing can be less excited or off-hand than the form of thi 
proposal, and we can extract from it no other meaning thm 
that the Ministry should dissolve, either now or in the eatly 
spring, and allege as a reason for dissolution that the Irs 
Home-rulers and anti-rent agitators are making the peaceable 
government of Ireland and the management of the House 0 
Commons alike impossible. In other words, the Ministry, eval: 
ing altogether the real questions before the country, are to appe 
to the anti-Irish feeling of the lower electors of Great Bnitait, 
recently so grievously stimulated by Mr. Parnell and his hot 
headed allies, and obtain a majority, pledged first of all te 
support them, and next to put down Irish obstruction and 
agitations with the strong hand. A similar idea, though mot 
moderately expressed, may be traced in other journals, the Pal 
Mall Gazette in particular asking the country day after day 
whether it intends to be governed by Ireland ; while Sir Staffor 
Northcote’s visit to the island, and the reports about the rene 
of the Coercion Bill, will be held, quite unjustly, we trast," 
give a sinister air of possibility to the proposal. 

Surely the Standard cannot have realised what it 18 P 
posing. Wholly apart from all party differences whatever, ™ 
cannot conceive any project more lamentable than a disso 
tion on any ground which would involve, or even appemt © 
uninstructed minds to involve, a provocation to anthint 
feeling. That feeling has been of late years declining, W 
there was, five years ago, some hope that it might totally | 
appear, but it lingers still in the popular mind, and es 
the Tory mind, and has of late been greatly provoked by 
policy of obstruction, by foolish speeches, and unwarran® 
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to the House of Commons. The English, and still 
the Scotch, who have recently, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Jeadership, made such concessions to Treland, and who 
‘ost forcing down their own prejudices until they were 
wa) able to do justice even to Catholics on the matter of 
. have been irritated by what they consider in- 
‘inde, by the discredit brought on the House of 
Commons, and by the rise of a new agrarian agita- 
attended by threats of murder. A dissolution on 
vod grounds would inflame this irritation to a burning-point, 
till every great city in the country would be a scene of riot, 
snd till the two peoples who are indissolubly bound together, 
and can give each other no wound which each does not equally 
feel, would be ready to spring at each other’s throats. It 
onl be hopeless under such circumstances to ask Irishmen 
to be reasonable and Englishmen to be conciliatory ; common- 
sense would be overwhelmed in a gust of passion, and the 
watual comprehension which alone can make Englishmen and 
Irishmen friends would be postponed for another generation. 
The hustings cries would all be defiances and threats. Every 
concession would be denounced as an act of weakness, and 
every act of justice declared inopportune, until Ireland, hope- 
Jess of redress, would be driven once more either into a 
disgstrous insurrection, or into a sullen and permanent 
hostility to the Empire. Such a dissolution would be an 
appeal to a mass-vote as to the policy to be pursued in Ireland, 
ps the one subject upon which the mass of electors are 
as yet incompetent to form an opinion, except under the most 
special leadership. They do not thoroughly understand either 
Irish aspirations,—which are in their essence aspirations for 
more sympathy from Great Britain, more recognition, and more 
honorific treatment ;—or Irish grievances,—which arise mainly 
from a conflict between actual facts and traditional or historic 
feeling as to what the facts should be,—and are always inclined, 
in their impatience of their own ignorance, to resort to the 
easy and disastrous instrument of violence. That inclination 
would be made tenfold stronger by such a dissolution. If 
there are any questions in the world which require to be treated 
by statesmen, and not by mobs, they are the questions which 
separate Ireland from Great Britain, and a dissolution ad hoc 
would be an appeal from Parliament to a pl¢biscite, from 
statesmen to the populace of both countries. 

We feel unable to believe, even as we write, that this 
Government, unscrupulous as it has occasionally appeared, 
could contemplate any design at once so foolish and so wicked. 
The project must be an idea of the newspaper alone, but that 
it should even be put forward is a most dangerous evidence 
of the measures to which Conservatives are ready to resort, 
rather than witness the return of Liberals to power. It has 
not even the recommendation of being an adroit party 
move, for besides driving all moderate Irishmen out- 
side the Orange party into furious opposition, it would 
compel the Liberals, in justice to themselves, to perfect their 
work as regards the Irish land-laws, and by offering fixity of 
tenure, with rents revised like tithe, to crush at once the 


Tories, the Home-rulers, and the anti-rent. agitation. 
There would not, if the offer were made, be a 
Tory Member left in Ireland; while the measure, 


if made fairly just to landlords—quite a possibility, as 
we showed during the last contest on the subject—would 
hardly alienate an English vote. Things would be done and 
said during such an election which would alienate the Irish 
from the Conservatives for years, and perhaps bring about 
that decisive rapture which already exists between the Tories 
and Scotch electors. The party consequence is, however, 
comparatively a trifle. The one unanswerable objection to 












such a scheme is that it would be an appeal to the population 
of Great Britain to decide in a hostile sense against the 
Population of Ireland, an appeal to both peoples to forget 
that whatever their jealousies, or misunderstandings, or quar- 
tels, they have for all time to live and work together. We 
could not imagine a worse design, even if it seemed necessary 
to the government of Ireland, and there is no such necessity 
apparent, Ireland is not in insurrection, and if it were, a mass- 
Vote is not the instrument to put down an insurrection. You 
might as well try to sweep the streets by hurrahing at the dust. 

order is in danger, Parliament is quite ready, on evidence 
of the necessity, to strengthen the law; and obstruction can be 
put down, or Obstructives expelled, without recourse to a dis- 
solution for the purpose. There has never been any unreadi- 
hess to pass Coercion Bills in either party, and certainly there 
sno unreadiness in this Parliament, the most obedient, not to 
“ay slavish, that ever followed the behests of any Ministry. 








The next Parliament, whatever its composition, will be equally 
ready to maintain order in Iveland, without an appeal which 
would be regarded by the whole of the sister-island as a sort 
of declaration of war, and excite passions already lighted till 
the masses in both countries were involved in some terrible 
catastrophe. We dread the action of this Ministry, which 
will, we firmly believe, land the country, before it has done, 
in some misfortune which may be irremediable, and we be- 
lieve this Parliament to be one of the least enlightened that 
ever sat ; but we would bear both for another six years, rather 
than witness a dissolution which should be a specific appeal to 
the electors to sanction the violent suppression of Irish agita- 
tions. They may require to be suppressed, we are not discuss- 
ing that, but the suppression should be accomplished with 
reluctant gentleness, and by her Majesty’s Government, not 
by an unprecedented plebiscitum. 





THE LETELLIER AFFAIR. 


HE very great importance of the Colonial Secretary’s deci- 
sion in the Letellier case consists, we think, mainly in 
this. Her Majesty’s Government is already called upon in 
one instance, and expects within the next few years to be 
called upon in at least three more instances, to control immense 
Colonies or Viceroyalties, administered, not under the English, 
but under the Federal system. This is already the case in the 
Canadian Dominion, and it will be the case one day in the 
Dominion of Australia, in the Dominion of South Africa, and 
possibly, though not quite so certainly, in the Dominion of 
the West Indian Islands. In every one of those great Vice- 
royalties, jealous and susceptible provinces will be defend- 
ing “ local liberties "—that is, local powers—against the 
general Dominion Government, trying to limit its powers 
and to prevent its interference, and will have in that 
contest the example and the stimulus of the States of 
the American Union. It is of the last importance, there- 
fore, that the Imperial Government should decide whether it 
intends to favour the Federal power or the State power in 
the Colonies, whether it will hold relations with the central 
authority, or whether it will also, through the Governor- 
General, maintain a direct and independent connection with 
the subordinate divisions. This question came up in the 
strongest way in the Letellier affair, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, after long consideration, and after receiving 
a special embassy upon the subject, has decided in the 
most emphatic way against his own Governor-General, who 
is also the Queen’s son-in-law, that the Colonial Office adopt 
the former alternative, and will act upon the provinces within 
the federations under its control only through the Central or 
Federal Local Government. 

The case was acrucial one. Mr. Letellier, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec, appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council—that is, by the responsible Ministry of the Do- 
minion—recently dismissed the Provincial Ministry. Whether 
he was right or wrong in that dismissal, considered in itself, 
is a separate question, of no importance whatever to the issue. 
At all events, the responsible Ministry of the Dominion 
thought him wrong, and while admitting that the power of 
removal was confined by the words of the statute tothe Governor- 
General, claimed, upon broad constitutional principles, the 
right to remove Mr. Letellier from office. The Governor- 
General was not equally convinced that Mr. Letellier was wrong, 
and decided that he should not be removed; whereupon the 
Ministry, arguing that if the precedent were established, 
their responsibility for the general administration of the 
Dominion would be seriously impaired, and that a Liecu- 
tenant-Governor confident in the support of the Goyernor- 
General might set them at defiance, referred the whole « 
tion to London, and apparently under an idea, very frequently 
to be noticed in the Colonies, that their arguments could not 
be fully expressed on paper, sent over three gentlemen to re- 
present their view. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach agreed with 
them. In a despatch, dated July 3rd, but only just published, he 
half-blamed the Marquis of Lorne for even referring the question 
home, and declared that “Her Majesty’s Government do not 
find anything in the circumstances which would justiiy ‘he 
Governor-General in departing in this instance from the 
general rule, and declining to follow the decided and sustained 
opinion of his Ministers, who are responsible for the peace and 
good government of the whole Dominion to the Parliament. to 
which, according to the fifty-ninth section of the statute, the 
cause assigned for the removal of a Lieutenant-Governor must 
be communicated.” He directed the Marquis, therefore, to 
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consult his Ministers once more, and follow their advice, which, 
the mind of the Ministry remaining unchanged, the Marquis 
has done. 

We think Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was in the right, and 
deserves credit for resisting what must have been considerable 
pressure. The law, it is evident, was intended to enable the 
Governor-General, as representative of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in extreme cases to dismiss a Lieutenant-Governor 
against the will of his advisers, and not to enable him to defy 
their advice upon a question of internal administration 
without dismissing them, and without appealing from them 
to a general election. If he thought their advice too bad to 
bear, or contrary to the general will of the country, he had the 
constitutional power to dismiss them, and choose a Ministry 
inclined to retain Mr. Letellier, or to appeal to the country 
in behalf of his own view. The law at all events allowed 
him to act on the advice of his Ministers, and Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, in insisting that he should do it, decided that the 
authority over the Provinces reserved to the Central Govern- 
ment was to be exercised by the responsible Cabinet of Ottawa, 
and not by the Governor-General alone. The Provincial 
Lieutenant-Governorsare not to be separate Colonial Governors, 
responsible only to the Queen’s representative, but adminis- 
trative agents, like English Viceroys, of the responsible central 
Ministry which selects them, and which they are bound to 
obey. The authority of that Ministry is made universal, as 
far as Executive officers are concerned, instead of being limited 
to affairs which affect the whole Dominion. Sir Michael’s 
decision, in fact, is only accidentally in favour of the Dominion 
Ministry and against the Governor-General, and is essentially 
in favour of the Federal Parliament, as against the separateness 
of any State. The Parliament of Ottawa is, in the last resort, 
to control all Executive officers within the Dominion,—that 
is the total effect of the decision; and it is, as we believe, 
a good one, and, moreover, the one intended by the Con- 
stitution. If it had been otherwise,—if the Lieutenant- 
Governors had been intended to be independent of the Central 
Ministry, they would have been appointed by the Colonial 
Office or the Governor-General, which is not the case. The 
very idea of the Dominion was to abolish the separateness of 
the Colonies, to establish a strong Federal control, to make a 
single elected government the link between a group of colonies 
and Great Britain. Itis folly, having created that Government, 
to weaken it again in favour of the Colonial Office, whose agent 
the Governor-General is, or in favour of that separateness of the 
Colonies which it was intended to abolish. Some of our con- 
temporaries seem to think that the power of the Governor- 
General has received a shock from Sir Michael’s decision, 
but nothing of the kind has occurred. His power is just 
where it was, the only difference being he must re- 
move four or five more officers, if his Ministers so advise. 
If he objects to any removal proposed, he can dismiss the 
Ministry, or appeal to the Dominion to support Ministers 
who will uphold a different line of policy, and, except upon 
questions in which the interests of the whole Empire are con- 
cerned, that is the only power he was intended to retain. It 
would have been useless to increase it by permission to keep 
on Governors whom he did not appoint, at a sacrifice of 
federal power which the British Government might some day 
find most inconvenient. The Colonial Office can deal with a 
single great Government at Ottawa, but it cannot deal 
with a number of petty Lieutenant-Governors, whom 
it does not select, and cannot in any direct manner 
promote or reward. Of course there are dangers 
and inconveniences too, in trusting so much to an elected 
Government like that of the Dominion; but Parliament agreed 
to face them when it granted to that Dominion responsible 
government, and so nearly complete a control of its own affairs. 
That Government will rule within the Constitution, and it is 
much better that it should rule by direct right, instead of ob- 
taining rule by incessant worry of the Governor-General. If 
the Dominion Cabinet had resigned, Lord Lorne, whatever his 
precise legal prerogative, must have removed Mr. Letellier. 





CHURCH CONGRESSES. 


iy is, perhaps, unreasonable to expect anything to come of 
Church Congresses, and yet it is hard not to feel a little 


disappointed when nothing does come of them. It is true 


that much the same thing may be said of all such meetings. 
No local improvement that we know of can be traced to a 
Social Science Congress, and even the British Association 
itself, the mother and mistress of Congresses, has perhaps only 








made science more popular. But where th ‘ 
cerned, there is no need for any similar prea a > 
never been wanting an abundant provision of ere hay 
matters ecclesiastical, and if it is conceded that Church 
gresses only minister to talk, it seems to follow that 
are superfluous, if not mischievous. We suspect tha 
explanation of this extreme poverty of result ig t * 
found in the over-comprehensiveness of th, 0 by 
gresses. They are like nothing so much ag " Can. 

. . > a poli 
meeting to which Liberals and Conservatives should 
alike invited, and at which the principal speakers should 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone. The only objection 
such a meeting would be that it would not be politeal h 
the only objection to a Church Congress is that the disenas 
so rarely wanders into anything in which Churchmen 
genuinely interested. The truth is that the members of ih 
Church of England are, for the most part, unwilling to look 
facts in the face. They know well enough how wide are the 
divisions which separate them from one another, but they dy 
not choose to put their knowledge into words, or to edmit 4 
when the two parties come together in one and the same (op. 
gress, pretty well everything that either cares about has to by 
struck out of the programme, lest one side or the othe 
should be offended. The differences which separate th 
Evangelical from the Ritualist are far more characteristig 
than those which separate the Evangelical from the orthodoy 
Dissenter, or the Ritualist from the Roman Catholic. Between 
the Evangelical Churchman and the Dissenter there is a guh. 
stantial agreement upon all the essentials of religion, The 
Dissenter omits from his Confession nothing to which th 
Evangelical gives a foremost place in his own. Between ths 
Ritualist Churchman and the Roman Catholic, no doubt, there 
are differences which to the Roman Catholic are of the firt 
importance, but they are not equally important to the 
Ritualist. The Roman Catholic believes everything that the 
Ritualist believes, only the Roman Catholic adds on a few articles 
of faith which the Ritualist thinks are not indispensable tothe 
Catholic position. The line of cleavage in worship rans the 
same way as the line of cleavage in doctrine. The Mass is as 
much the principal function in a Ritualist church as it is ina 
Roman Catholic church. The act of sacrifice is regarded 
in both as something distinct from and higher than th 
act of prayer. Between the services in a Dissenting chapel 
and in an Evangelical church, on the other hand, the differ. 
ence is only one of form. In both the end is to dispose the 
congregation to pray in common. The Dissenters think— 
perhaps we should rather say thought—that this end is best 
secured when the minister prays as he feels inclined at the 
moment. The Evangelical Churchman thinks that it is best 
secured by the use of aform. Perhaps each kind of service may 
be good for a different class of minds, or even for the sam 
mind under different circumstances. Any way, the distinction 
has pretty well ceased to be thought of much moment on 
either side. Dissenters often use forms; the Evangelical 
clergy are not guiltless of extempore prayers. Really, there 
fore, the Ritualist would feel most at home in a Catholic 
Congress, and the Evangelical in a Protestant Congres. 
When they meet in a Church Congress, their lips must 
be sealed upon nearly every subject which really concers 
them. The spread of Church principles stands to each of 
them for the very opposite of what it means to the other 
What is the good of dragging people from all parts of the 
country, on the understanding that they are to leave at home 
everything that they, left to themselves, would most like to 
bring with them ? 

It may be objected that these extremes constitute buts 
small part of the members of a Church Congress, and that the 
people who really profit by it are the Centre party, who have som 
ties which link them to both extremes. They are the strength, it 
is said, of the Church of England, and in collecting them 
together to hear papers and to take part in discussions, a Chu 
Congress does a useful work. It is not very evident, however, 
what the particular service rendered is. The particular ham 
that it does is, that it gives the Centre an exaggerated notion 
of its own importance. Really, it is little more than the 
cypher which determines the value of the preceding figures 
According as the Centre leans to one side or the other, 
help to give that side prominence. Anyhow, the moderating! 
fluence of the Centre can only be properly felt, when the & 
tremes are there to be modified. If they are absent, or—whi 
comes to the same thing—if, being present, they are silent, there 
is nothing for the Centre to do. The true function of a Centre 
to mimimise the difference which is interposed between itself 
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to which it is most inclined. Thus we arrive 
necessarily at the conclusion that if a Centre is 
f any use to any one, it must be itself divided. The 
to be af Right Centre and Left Centre, which are so well known 
is rome to a real distinction in the nature of things. 
i Foon Dente has often moderated the policy of the pure 
and the Right Centre does occasionally modify the policy 
of the pure Right. If Right, Left, and Centre were rolled 
into one, a8 they are at a Church Congress, everybody would 
par in their original places. Let us imagine that two 
_ 3 were held instead of one,—just as there is a Whig 
god a Tory society at Bristol, which, though they agree in 
ing together to celebrate the memory of Coision, think it 
to meet in different rooms, and to talk politics instead of 
tudes, and that one Congress represented the High-Church 
element in the Church of England, and the other the Low-Church 
nt, Men of moderate views would then, in the natural 
course of things, distribute themselves between the two. 
Their influence would be directed not, as now, to the excision 
or hoshing-up of controversial subjects, but to the discussion of 
them in a temperate spirit. The plan on which Church Con- 
s are now organised exhibits the Church, indeed, as 
gnited, but as united only because and so long as the members 
agree not to disclose the fact that they differ. If Church 
Congresses are to constitute a regular, though unrecognised, 
in ecclesiastical machinery, something ought certainly to 
be done to get rid of the unreality which now belongs to them. 
«Everything relating to the Church of England may be 
freely debated in this Hall, except the things which excite 
real interest ”"—this is the inscription which might be 
written over the place where the Congress meets. These 
must be carefully excluded, because they would show 
to an astonished world that the clergy and laity of 
the Church of England are not at unity among them- 
selves. No one could wish that a Church Congress should 
become a bear-pit, in which Ritualists who are all but Roman 
Catholics, and Evangelicals who are scarcely distinguishable 
from Dissenters, should fight for the amusement of their 
audience, There is a wide interval between such an 
arrangement as this, and one under which the points which 
really engage the thoughts of Churchmen, whether clergy or 
laity, should be debated, under proper provisions for maintain- 
ing the authority of the chair and the proprieties of debate. 
It is conceivable that under this system, even such a subject as 
the Public Worship Regulation Act might be discussed with 
profit to all concerned. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT LIVERPOOL. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has earned the gratitude of 
the whole community by his speech at Liverpool on 
Monday last. What with agrarian agitations and “ mysterious 
disappearances” at home, ominous conferences and combina- 
tions among the statesmen of the Continent, and Afghan and 
Burmese complications in the East, reading the newspapers has 
of late been most depressing work. The habitual dreariness 
of the dull season has been varied by a succession of events 
which have broken its monotony only to deepen its gloom. 
At such a time three or four columns of brilliant rhetoric, in 
which every other sentence contains a stroke of humour 
or a polished epigram, are peculiarly refreshing. A speech from 
Sir William Harcourt is always welcome, but in this Liverpool 
address he has had regard to the greatness of our need, and given 
usof his best. The vivacity of its invective, and the heartiness 
of its ridicule leaye nothing to be desired. From a party 
point of view. Sir William Harcourt has rendered a signal ser- 
vice to the Liberal cause, the extent and value of which may 
be measured by the confusion which his speech has caused in 
the ranks of his opponents. Speaking in a position and with 
an authority which give him the widest possible audience, he 
has made the policy of the Government appear not only bad, 
but Iudicrous. It will be impossible in future for Ministers 
to parade their achievements in Europe and Asia, or to talk in 
their favourite strain of how they have “ upheld the name 
of England,” without recalling to the memory of the 
electors the confession of the penitent Jingo, seated in his 
precarious “ arm-chair,” and ruefully asking himself whether 
it is possible that “he has been made a fool of after all” :—* I 
elped to bring these men into power, because they told me 
they were going to do grand things; they were to have a 
magnificent policy, and to manage Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
I was dreadfully afraid of Russia, but Russia was to be brought 
to her bearings, The good old Turk was to be consolidated, 


and set on his legs... ... We were to have Egypi all to 
ourselves. We were to be the lords of Cyprus and the pro- 
tectors of Asia Minor. We were to direct the foreign policy 
of Afghanistan. I admired all this vastly. I believed in it. 
I shouted for it. I voted for it. I do not know whether, if 
I had been asked, I might not even have gone so far as to pay 
for it. But now I find that, after all, this big talk has come to 
nothin I do not find that we manage Europe, or pro- 
tect Asia Minor, or direct the foreign affairs of Afghanistan ; and 
I am assured every day, by those who had finally disposed of 
Russia, that I ought to be more afraid of Russia than ever. 
Trrer Perhaps, after all, I was just as well off before; and 
then there is that horrible bill to pay, and not much to pay it 
with.” It is to people who have laughed over the broad lines 
and strong colours of this vivid sketch that official apologists 
will henceforth have to address their representations, with the 
additional disadvantage that while Sir William Harcourt’s 
picture is drawn from life, they will be obliged, if their own 
is to compete with it on equal terms, to draw upon the 
imagination. 

Sir William Harcourt dealt, in a very amusing and effective 
way, with much of the cant that passes current at present in 
those political circles where half-formed views and _half- 
hearted criticism are worshipped under the name of “ modera- 
tion.” From these quarters we are constantly hearing a cry 
of horror at the malignant temper which can impute sinister 
intentions and immoral schemes to the eminent and respectable 
men who carry on the Government of the country. But, says 
Sir William Harcourt, the real complaint of the Opposition is 
not that Ministers are wicked, but that they are weak,—that 
they discredit soaring pretensions by halting performances. He 
is ready to believe that they mean well; their mistake is that 
they will “set up for a character which does not belong to 
them.” “ They have insisted on being heroes to their friends 
and villains to their foes,” while in reality they are neither 
the one nor the other. But none the less, they are 
dangerous people to have at the head of affairs. “A 
simple-minded country gentleman who has got hold of an 
idea ” is not a villain, but all the same, “there is nothing so 
mischievous as those well-meaning people who can never give 
effect to their intentions ;” and “ what we have to fear, and if 
we can prevent, is lest the British Empire should become a 
place paved with the good intentions of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” Another piece of advice which is perpetually being 
urged upon the orators of the Opposition is to let bygones be 
bygones, and to turn from the past to the future, and they 
are warned that the sameness of their reiterated attacks on 
the foreign policy of the Government will pall upon the taste 
of the constituencies. But the main function of an Oppo- 
sition is to criticise, and not to originate, and if they are 
found at present to be saying over and over again the same 
thing, it is, as Sir William Harcourt says, because “ the logic 
of facts and the obstinacy of events impose upon them a con- 
sistent monotony.” ‘ There is nothing so exasperating as the 
man who, in the midst of your discomfiture, keeps repeating, 
‘I told you so.’ But if we did tell them so, and so it is, how 
can we help it?” If Ministers find the sameness of their 
opponents’ criticism depressing, they are ironically reminded 
that such relief as variety can afford may be sought and found 
in the many striking contrasts and interesting diversities which 
mark their own career. 

Sir William Harcourt repudiates the idea that the Opposi- 
tion leaders will accept the overtures which have been rather 
persistently pressed upon them of late from the so-called 
“moderate Liberals,” or “arm-chair politicians.” It is this 
class, we are told by those who ought to know, which was 
alienated by Mr. Gladstone, and was the main instrument in 
the overthrow of his Government. In the crisis of the Eastern 
difficulty, when the Jingo fever burned most fiercely, its sym- 
pathy and votes sustained the present Ministry. It has at 
last, following the train of_ reflection which we have already 
quoted from Sir William Harcourt’s life-like delineation, been 
disenchanted with its adopted home, and wishes to re-enter the 
Liberal family. Returning prodigals do not usually dictate the 
terms upon which they will be received. The suggestion that, 
in order to conciliate these dissatisfied and repentant wanderers, 
the Liberal party should renounce the principles and policy for 
which during four years it has carried on an up-hill fight, is, to 
say the least of it,a trifle audacious. Sir William Harcourt, at 
any rate, makes short work of it. “ If,” he says, “ the adherence 
of the arm-chair politicians is to be gained, it is because they 
must come to us, and not because we must go to them.” But 
the desertion of the Government by the arm-chair politicians 
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is, as he goes on to point out, an important sign of the times. 
Even the steady sapporters of the Ministry exhibit a disincli- 
nation to. dwell on its foreign policy, which contrasts curiously 
with the wild exultation which followed the Return from Berlin. 
When the subject obtrudes itself, they shrink from discussion, or 
take refuge in a protest against the introduction of party spirit 
into questions of foreign policy. No part of Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech was more forcible than the passage in which 
he covered with ridicule this fashionable sophism. Abundant 
instances, as he said, might be produced in which the Conser- 
vatives have themselves, when in Opposition, violated most 
flagrantly what they now profess to be a time-honoured maxim 
of English politics, An Opposition which acted upon it 
would be forsaking one of its first duties. “If the Govern- 
ment of the day are pursuing a policy which we believe en- 
dangers our interests, threatens our safety, and may, in the 
end, ruin our Empire, is it a particular class of questions or 
interests upon which the restraining action of an organised 
There 
are no questions on which public prejudice and passion run 
higher, and in which the task of Opposition becomes, therefore, 
at times:more invidious and difficult; but it is for that very 
reason that the duty of resistance becomes the more necessary 
and imperative.” Sir William Harcourt concluded his speech 
by showing how completely the present aspect of affairs, both 
in Europe and Asia, justifies the apprehensions felt and ex- 
pressed from time to time by Liberal speakers, that the 
Government policy, which was to establish peace in Europe 
and to give security and tranquillity to India, would fail in both 
its objects. He does not share the sanguine view of the 7imes, 
that Prince Bismarck’s visit to Vienna was prompted by a 
single-minded zeal for the due execution of the Treaty of 
Berlin. He sees in the present condition of Turkey and her 
neighbours abundant evidence of the short-sightedness of 
the Tory policy, which “has always based national settle- 
ments on dynastic arrangements, regardless of the sympathies 
of the people who were the subjects of the transaction.” The 
insolvency of India is a further peril to which the Govern- 
ment were resolutely blind, until their turbulent and costly 
policy had given it dimensions which could no longer be 
ignored, At home the constant postponement of liabilities, and 
the ever-growing proportions of the Floating Debt, in the face of 
a stagnant or decreasing revenue, areareproach to the courage 
of the Ministry and the fiscal morality of Parliament. It is 
said that Lord Salisbury is going to attempt at Manchester a 
reply to all this “monotonous criticism.” Great as are his 
courage and dexterity, we do not envy him the task. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND ITS CRITICS. 


HIS week has been remarkable for the liveliness of the 
controversy about Board-School education, which Sir 
Charles Reed’s address to the body over which he presides, has 
stirred up. If we are to believe certain clerical agitators, a 
wave of Educational reaction is rising which will swamp the 
London School Board at the election that must take place in 
a few weeks. It seems to us that the one all-important ques- 
tion to be thought out by the ratepayers, who are now being 
dragooned by the * black-coated militia” of Voluntaryism, is 
this :—Ought the new Board to be instructed to go on or 
to go back? We all know that a small but noisy section 
of the community is determined to induce the Board to 
go back, The tradesmen who have got up the agitation 
against the Co-operative Stores are found, curiously enough, 
ranged along with the narrow school of the clergy at 
the head of the attack that is being organised against the 
School Board. At the last election, their appeals to the 
electors were of a mixed character. They demanded a re- 
actionary Board, in the joint interests of conscience and 
the pocket, and with the result of that contest everybody is 
familiar. The tradesmen and the “clericals” were beaten, 
and this time they are going to fight the battle on the 
single issue of Economy versvs Extravagance. The ery of 
“economy ” may be a good one, only it is odd that it should 
be raised by people who are never tired of denouncing Mr. 
Gladstone, because of his prejudice in favour of thrifty finance, 
and defending the bloated Estimates of the present Govern- 
ment. But the real issue is not so much one of economy, as 
efficiency. Has the Board, on the whole, done its work well ? 


In considering this question, the following facts are most 
pertinent, 
Nine years ago, when the members of the Board first 


————___ 
made for 574,693 children. They found ‘that eg: 
efficient schools supplied school-room for 262,959. 

but only managed to secure the attendance of 174301 
had, therefore, to devise means, and that without pat 
avoidable delay, for providing the quarter of a milli Pea 
lected children with sehool-places. What was harder still, 
had to get the little waifs brought into these school-places, et 
the School Board has, on the whole, got through its 
labours satisfactorily, is a fact of which London, whose 

for local self-government has been foolishly doubted, is j 
proud. Nine years of toil have enabled the Board indeed 
the available school provision by 80 per cent., and the regs. 
tered attendance by 100 per cent. They have created, Or ar 
ereating, new provision for 204,236 children ; and 43 ‘their 
bracing example has quickened the Voluntary schools into! 
increasing their efficient accommodation from 262,259 4, 
274,451 places, we have now in London joint provision under 
the two systems for 478,687 scholars, and an annual 
average of attendance of 350,507. Against these figures 
one objection has been taken even by the Ministerial 

who scoff at economy in relation to all things but One, —the 
elementary education of the poor. They affect to believeth 
although the Board has swept so many children into its 

it has missed the right sort of children,—the “ Arabs” for who 
special good the heavy school-rate is tolerated. It is a “.gafe” 
thing to bring forward an insinuation of this sort, because 
statistics exist which show the class of society to which each 
child in a Board School belongs. But Sir Charles Reed supplies 
us with figures which certainly seem to indicate that the bulk 
of the pupils in Board Schools are “neglected children” 
Whilst in England and Wales, only 79°23 of the pupils areex. 
amined in the three lower standards, in the London Boanj 
Schools the percentage is 83°14, so that four out of every 
five of their scholars are, to use Sir Charles Reeds 
phrase, “on the lowest rounds of the ladder.” Surely the 
percentage would not be so great if the Board Schoolsdid 
not succeed in sweeping the “ gutter-brats” into their féld, 
There is, however, one passage in Sir Charles Reeds 
address which has been little noticed, and which in 
itself contains the best practical retort to those whowould 
destroy the activity of the School Board. “It is signifi. 
cant,” says Sir Charles, “ of the salutary nature of our work, 
not only that prison returns show a decrease of juvenile 
offenders, but that it has been stated by an Inspector of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools that of late years ‘it 
has not answered to educate for crime as a profession.’ ‘In 
other words, the Fagin of the present day does not find it 
worth his while to bring up young pickpockets, because 
before they become remunerative to him, the School Board 
deprive him of their services.” Lastly, we may ask, if the 
Board has not swept the “ Arabs ” into its schools, why do the 
people who make this charge denounce them for the rigour 
with which they enforce the compulsory bye-law, which 
is the only means at their command for capturing neglected 
waifs? For those who maintain that the Board have nmeed- 
lessly built new schools, so as to crush the old Voluntary ones, 
there is a fair reply. In selecting a site, the Board donot 
regard the wants of an isclated block of buildings which may 
be supplied already, but the wants of a series of blocks, of which 
the first one may be the most convenient centre, and so judi- 
cious has their selection of sites been that the Government, 
which cannot be accused of disregarding the interests of 
Voluntary schools, has only rejected four out of 300 of the 
Board’s building proposals. In fact, those who attack the 
Board forget that they are assailing a body of whose acts, 
from time to time, the Imperial Government have approved. 
If there be any real earnestness in their complaints, they 
should get some loyal Conservative Member to rise in the 
House and move a vote of censure upon Lord George Hamilton, 
without whose sanetion the alleged extravagance of the School 
Board could not possibly have been perpetrated. It seems tous 
that one fact alone proves that in the matter of building estimates 
the Board have been marvellously economical. The authoritiesat 
Whitehall lay it down that these estimates all over England must 
not in each case exceed a limit of £10 per head of the children 
provided for. But if this reckoning be reasonable enough when 
applied to arural parish or small provincial town, where sites are 
cheap, what are we to say of it when applied to the purehase 
of sites in London, where sites are monstrously dear? Yets0 
ingeniously have the Board gone about their work, that in spite 
of the enormous cost of sites in London, they have construe 
their new buildings at an average cost of £10 2s. 3d. per head 





met, they found they had to see that school provision was 


of the children provided for, with an addition of 10s. 5d. for 
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, Indeed, had it not been that the Government 
pry Board to put five instead of six rows of desks into 
reed t J-room, and increase the space for each child from 
= feet to what seems the wholly unnecessary amount 
125 ca bie feet, the Board would have been saved an outlay 
of 150 “a per child, and would have thus brought its esti- | 
1s bin the limit fixed by the Privy Council. What | 
to the cost of sites in London also applies 
the question of salaries to teachers. The cost of | 
L in London is excessive, as compared with other | 
i and therefore we must expect to pay larger salaries to 
ychool teachers. Yet the fact is that the Board pay their 
rs and mistresses less than the average emolument of the 
gchool-Board teachers in Scotland, less, too, than the sums 
given by most of the Church schools in the country. With 
regard 





to the question of instruction, two observations may be 
. The critics who complain that it is bad ought to 
the figures quoted by Sir Charles Reed, which prove 
that, in the matter of pass examinations, the Board schools 
more than hold their own with the Church schools. The 
cities who complain that it is too good, that the luxuries, and 
not the essentials, of elementary education are imparted, ought 
tp know that the Board, with one exception, only teaches such 
subjects: as the Government prescribes. On Lord George 
Hamilton, and not on the Board, lies all responsibility in 
to this matter. The one“ extra” allowed by the Board 
to their scholars, the teaching of which is not obligatory by 
law, is religion, and it will be interesting to find if the trades- 
men and “the clericals” raise any grave objection to the 
children of the poor being trained “ to social duty and Christian 
ife.” 
a is the sum of the whole matter? Briefly, that so 
far as the past is concerned, the charges of extravagance pre- 
ferred against the Board, when they are tested by the work 
that had to be done, and that has been done, utterly break 
down. The only other question, then, is as to the future,— 
Has the Board not done enough ; may it not now begin to re- 
trench? In answering this question, Jet us keep in mind that 
London has committed itself to an education policy which 
was expressed in the electioneering formula so familiar to us all 
three years ago, “A school-place for every child, and every 
child in its school-place.” Have we yet provided a school- 
place for every child? If we have not, how can we venture 
to change the policy now pursued by the Board, or ask them 
to stand still, or go back, instead of going on? That we have 
not made adequate provision for the child-population of Lon- 
don is proved by this fact. There are 698,908 children to 
be provided for, and the number of places available and pro- 
jected only amounts to 513,299. It seems to us, therefore, 
that it is the duty of the electors to return men to the Board 
who will act as the present majority of that body have acted, 
and who will do whatever work there is to do quickly and 


thoroughly, 


A CHANGE IN ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

if is one of the many peculiarities of Englishmen for which 

it is so difficult to find a rational explanation, that 
a foreigner’s descriptions of England, its society, and its 
manners always appear to them slightly comic. ‘They are not 
annoyed by outside criticism, as some nations are, more especially 
the Italians and Americans, being at heart far too proud to 
believe that criticism upon themselves can be both just and in- 
cisive; but they have a fixed idea that foreigners cannot know 
them, and are inclined to smile at foreign descriptions as elderly 
people do at children’s accounts of a party, or at hobbedehoys’ 
declarations of calf-love, There is no malignity in the simile, 
sometimes there is even a condescending appreciation; but there 
18 a feeling that our criticism of England is born of ignorance, 
and that with more knowledge it would turn to an_ intelli- 
gent admiration. There is a gentle pride in knowing so 
mach more than the foreigner, particularly if he makes any 
slight mistake as to matters of fact. It is part of the order of 
nature, for instance, that there should be round holes in London 
pavements with iron trap-doors above them, for how else could 
coals be delivered in London houses? and when Londoners 
heard that Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg had ridden 
out every evening for a fortnight in a vain endeavour to 
find out, without asking, the meaning of those holes, they 
had a pleasurable feeling of superior intelligence. The Prince 
might be, as he was, the most calmly reflective mind in Europe, 
competent to build a little State like Belgium or govern an 





empire like the Byzantine ; but he could not rise to the height 





of comprehending all English devices for household comfort, — 


and how pleasant it was to perceive that! There is superiority 
in perceiving it, and a languid superiority is the governing 
English feeling about foreign comment. One sees it in the 
criticisms upon Dr. Hillebrand’s letters just appearing in the 
Nineteenth Century, and the gentle ridicule with which they are 
treated ; and yet Dr. Hillebrand has some sort of right to be 
heard, even when he offers, in a singularly modest way, 
his impressions of England. A German of the highest cultiva- 
tion, well acquainted with France, for nearly twenty years a 
studious resident in Italy, better informed in English literature 
than most English professors, and an intimate of many Eng- 
lish circles, Dr. Hillebrand is one of the most cosmopolitan 
men in Europe, as well entitled to form and express an 
opinion as the most shrewd and inquisitive of ambassadors. 
It seems hard that he should be ridiculed, even though 
he sometimes uses a Greek compound to express an idea, 
and is the least bit pedantic on his pet ‘subject, the 
place of Art in national thought. It seems to us, who 
are English—and consequently, probably remarks Dr. Hille- 
brand, who is capable of sarcasm, just a little stupid—that he 
has hit upon the most interesting fact in our whole present 
position, —the appearance ‘among us, or rather, among a section 
of our people, of a spirit of receptivity. Dr. Hillebrand calls it 
tolerance, Xenomania, and all sorts of fine things; but it is 
really a readiness to receive impressions and ideas, and is, so 
far as we are capable of observing, by far the greatest change 
observable among us. Its operation is limited, of course, and may 
be more limited than Dr. Hillebrand or we ourselves think, for 
all men live unconsciously in cliques; but within those limits, 
whatever they are, it is certain that English society is pene- 
trated by a new spirit, that it is honestly ready not only to 
tolerate, but to receive, any new idea or system of thought or 
theology, and that, so far from hating those who propound 
novelties, it accords them a certain respect, and even—we select 


the word with care and with intention—with a certain 
gratitude. Society which would once have repelled the 


novelty with a certain brutality of scorn, or dislike, or even hate, 
now listens seriously and gravely; and though it does not adopt 
it--Dr. Hillebrand is mistaken there, confusing tolerance with 
agreement—will place it on the shelves of its mind, as one of many 
alternatives to be respectfully considered. The new idea may be in 
the most violent conceivable opposition to “ English instincts,” 
may be atheistic, or communistic, or absolutist, or ascetic, or 
immoral, any of these in an extreme degree, and yet it will be con- 
sidered as carefully and as respectfully as if it were a theory of a 
new motive-power likely to return to its patentees cent. per cent., 
and enlarge the entire business of Great Britain. Grave men will 
discuss the theory among themselves, it will be reduced to words 
so cleat that “society” can comprehend them, and repeat them 
at dinner—English is getting as clear and as simple as French, 
in the new desire of society to understand what is said to it— 
it will be cleverly popularised in magazines, ayd finally, a few 
men will accept it as something, for a short time, to be preached. 
Nor is this readiness to listen altogether superficial or Athenian, 
a merely intellectual pleasure in novel thought. There is a 
genuine desire to attend, a visible hope that if one hearkens 
long enough some light may be gained, a real detachment from 
the old and crusted kinds of thought,—so real a one, that none 
listen more earnestly or in a better intellectual temper than those 
who, if the new ideas are true, whether in religion, politics, 
or literature, will be utterly destroyed by their operation. 

That is a singular change, and one which a foreigner is surely 
observant rather than presumptuous in remarking, as Dr. 
Hillebrand, in very polite and even flattering terms, has done. 
No one will deny that it has occurred, and it is by no means 
certain that it will prove evanescent, or will be limited, as it is 
now, to London society, or rather to a section of it. The 
mental stubborness, unreceptiveness, conservatism—the name 
does not matter—of the English mind, which we have all con- 
sidered for so long to be its distinctive peculiarity, may be a 
result of an insular position which, in the region of thought, is 
disappearing, and of an ignorance which events tend every day 
to dissipate. No nation makes its changes so complete as 


the English, no nation is more affected by emigration —that is, 
by new influences—and no nation, when become cosmopoltan, 
retains so little of its ancient mental peculiaritic-. ‘lo-day, 
anesthetics are an affront to Providence, an impions attempt 
to limit God's decrees; to-morrow, they are used whenever a 


decayed tooth is to be extracted. At home, a plébiscite is a 
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monstrosity ; in the colonies, plébiscites tend to become the 
grand method of utterance of the sovereign and irreversible 
popular will. Smith living in England is a John Bull, 
but Smith resident for twenty years abroad is a different 
creature,—an Anglo-Frenchman, or Anglo-Italian, or Anglo- 
Indian, very objectionable perhaps, but mentally as widely 
different from the typical Englishman as an English Rector is 
from the Christian teacher who would have been the ideal of a 
Syrian, Greek, or Mesopotamian convert. No people have 
started such original theories, or have occasionally departed 
so widely from what they have been accustomed to consider 
usual. They are said to carry England everywhere, but who 
ever saw an American or an English colonist who was monarch- 
ical, or devoted to a Church establishment, or in favour of creat- 
ing governing nobles ? and if Englishmen have iron ideas, they 
are in favour of monarchy, parishes, and fixed gradations of 
rank. Is it not possible that the English unreceptiveness or 
mental conservatism may pass away with the stream of know- 
ledge which is pouring in, till the race is as receptive of new 
mental impressions as the Teuton-Italian Professor—who “ has 
no party feeling,” but who would probably hang most clerics 
up—says it has become. The change would be too monstrous P 
Would it be more monstrous than that which has made of 
cultivated Jews—the most stiff-necked, Conservative, non- 
receptive of races—a class so receptive that amidst every 
people they are specially of that people, till distinctively 
German, French, Italian patriots and writers are discovered to 
be Hebrews, and receptivity has become the first intellectual 
mark of the most separate and mentally insular of mankind. 

The English are not more stiff-necked than the Jews, although 

they may be stupider. There were certainly no subjects upon 

which they were so impenetrable as religion and land-tenure, 

and now their tolerance is so wide that it strikes even a cos- 

mopolitan with amazement, and he protests against their Xeno- 

mania, their readiness to embrace ideas from foreign, and espe- 

cially from French, sources. He affirms that they take their 

foreigners too seriously, and do not allow sufficiently for the 

levity with which Frenchmen in particular hold many of their 
apparent ideas,—a levity well understood by the cultivated Eng- 
lishman of a century ago. He is right in his observation, and 

may be right in his protest, and the change indicated by both is 

one the effects of which cannot fail to be most extensive. If all 

Englishmen became as receptive as cultivated society now is, 
the national character would be seriously modified; and such a 

change, far off as it may appear, is not impossible. The results 
of culture flow downwards, if culture itself does not, and there 
are vast strata of English society in which the readiness to re- 
ceive new ideas is already great, though the cause is not so much 
impressionableness, as a temporary sense that the old ideas are 
uncomfortable or imperfect. The rapidity with which for a year 
or two the old English notion of the “ kingdom ” was suppressed 

in favour of the idea of the “ Empire ” was symptomatic, and the 

change, had the Ministry been only ordinarily successful, would 

have lasted years, and perhaps have permanently influenced the 

future of the world. It is the same in religion, the same even 
in social arrangements, the majority listening calmly to ideas 
which half a century ago would have called out hootings, if not 
showers of stones. There is a new and an increasing readiness 
to tolerate strange opinions which, whether bad or good—and 
certainly, in our judgment, one-half the opinions are dangerous 

—cannot exist without exercising a profound influence upon a 

country where, as Dr. Hillebrand says, there is so much public 

life, that every current of opinion tends to become for a time 

irresistible, all men discussing the same things and feeling the 
impact of the same opinions. It seems to us that Dr. Hille- 

brand, even though his illustrations be a little pedantic or far- 

fetched, has displayed great keenness of observation, and de- 

serves, not ridicule, but attention, even though he does raise 

the English gentleman into a sort of demi-god. When he has 

studied them from below, as well as from the same platform, he 

will perhaps recognise more clearly the shades in character 

which prevent our well-born barbarians, who “live in the open 

air, and never open a book,’ from being quite perfect; but 

meanwhile, such an opinion should secure to Dr. Hillebrand a 

hearing, even from those who still ask,—* What can a foreigner 


a. 


know ?”— 
“T have always thought that the true English gentleman (I mean 
gentleman not in the modern sense—for jampridem vera vocabula 


rerum amisimns— but in the good old sense of the word, because with 
a strong race like the Teutonic it requires the education of genera- 


always been of opinion that the Englishman of good bj 
balanced in body and soul, a master of manly sport, but Pepe: Well 
classical education of an English university, accustomed bee 
and public life, having seen the Continent and understooa saa 
shrinking from responsibility, full of national pride, but put; At, never 
higher than blind love of his country, and having the n 

nounce his country’s shortcomings—that such an Englishm 
nearer than any other national type of modern times to thet 
gathia of the ancients. Doubtless he has not in a gueend; P 
artistic nor the speculative bent of mind which eyen the Do ray the 
sessed so eminently, but in amends he has often an alee : 
delicacy of feeling, coming out in his family life as well 


h 48 in hi 
and poetry, and which was utterly unknown to the ancients" his on 





OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
\ R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has somewhere remarked, very 
1 happily, we think, on the too great moral bias stam 
on the English word “Curiosity.” It should be a perfect} 

y 
neutral word, or at least there should be a perfectly neutra] 
word to express the instinct in man that seeks for novelty, Jy 
itself, it is not a good thing, or a bad thing. Itisa character. 
istic of most people, and therefore the people with whom we 
associate it are mostly common-place, and in frivolous nature 
it concerns itself with frivolous matter. That is all that should 
be conceded to the spirit that condemns it. If the word its 
is appropriated to a prying and vulgar spirit (for which, hoy. 
ever, we already possess a title in the epithet inquisitive), some 
other should be given us, for the natural, legitimate desire of the 
mind, in the world of the intellect, as elsewhere, to vary its 
abode, to explore new regions, and change its ordinary sur. 
roundings. The tendency of our language to incorporate 
judgment with nomenclature blurs all distinction between two 
things we should carefully keep separate,—the critical spin, 
and that which pronounces condemnation or acquittal. The 
habit of surveying all moral ideas from the watershed of right 
and wrong, while it is a great foe to any just and delicate appre. 
ciation of character, is by no means favourable to the sense of 
right and wrong itself. That faculty needs much repos, 
When we bring it into exercise upon subjects which are moral 
only in the sense of being a part of character, and have no neces. 
sary connection with duty, we both disqualify it for its proper 
function, and judge them at as great disadvantage as when we 
look at a painting half in brilliant sunshine and half in deep 
shadow. <A delicate gradation of colour is not more surely 
lost under a dazzling effect of light and shade, than the tre 
bearing of moral characteristics under the spirit that stamps 
every epithet with approval or with blame. 

Such a wrong has been done to that love of novelty for 
which we would vindicate its right place in the world of the 
affections, no less than in the world of the intellect. But its 
advocate pleads at a great disadvantage. He can use no words 
to describe his meaning except such as are misleading. Who 
would confess to any “love of novelty?” The word is 
tangled with vulgar association. It is an instinct usually 
judged under the influence of that mistaken application of 
logical ideas which implies that the love of anything w- 
volves the hatred of its opposite. Nothing can be more 
unlike the truth. Does the love of activity mean the hatred 
of repose? It is not a much greater mistake to suppose 
that the man who enjoys a ten miles’ walk dislikes a good 
night’s rest, than to suppose that the man who loves whatis 
new, hates what is old. It would be going too far, perhaps, 
to say that the most faithful old friend was usually most ready 
for new friends; but the contrary of that statement would le 
at least equally false. It is difficult to make the comparison, 
because new friends are common, and old friends, in the proper 
sense of the word (for it is generally used quite vaguely), are 
rather rare. How many an elderly man keeps the friends he 
made at college? 'The men have died, or the friendship has died. 
And men are sometimes said to be more faithful friends 
than women. We think the advantage which they derive 
from their pre-eminence in the power of forgiving 3 
counterbalanced by their equal pre-eminence in the habit o 
forgetting, and perhaps the natural death of oblivion destroys 
more ties than the violent death of resentment. Friendship}, 
in fact, subject to as much vicissitude as human life, and may 
perish, by not unusual accidents, long before it reaches old age. 
Any great change in life imperils it; marriage is a dangerous 
crisis, a great access or a great loss of wealth are alike un 
favourable to it; divergent convictions threaten it with torrid 
storms, the cooling of emotion threatens it with icy blasts; and 
only he who has known none of these casualties, or who has 





tions to refine the rough nature and bring out a higher type)—I have 


surmounted them, can possess an Old Friend. 
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1 friendship, though so much more valuable, is perhaps 


| . ; 
1 ae light? ul than a new friendship. Few persons, indeed, 
woald be aware of any sense of loss, if they passed at once from 


the keen interest of one to the steady repose of the other ; but 

welose the first long before we gain the last, and the intervening 

stage in the world of friendship, and indeed in the whole world 

of intercourse between mind and mind, is apt to be disappoint- 

ing. It is one of the commonest of errors to mistake loss of 
novelty for deterioration. All that is meant by saying that such 
and such a writer is “gone off,” for instance, is in many cases 
merely that a condition of equilibrium is established between his 
mind and that of the public; that he has taken his place among 
those influences from which men expect much, and know, on the 
whole, what they are to expect, and that the kind of interest which 
is akin to surprise is roused by him no longer. And all that is 
implied in the disappointment which often succeeds to the first 
enthusiasm of a friendship, is that it no longer inspires that thrill 
with which the mind expands to receive a new influence. Perhaps 
even the stability of absolute confidence, the repose of a perfect 
understanding, are not so delightful as the stimulus to thought 
and feeling afforded by the new sounding-board which we gain 
in the first contact with a responsive mind, Much less is the 
mixture of feeling which intervenes between the excitement of a 
new affection, and the repose of an old affection. The perils of 
this trying interval, most evident in the case of husband and 
wife, threaten, in a less degree, every intimate relation. We 
forgive many sins more easily than the natural, unreasonable 
claim that a transient stage shall be permanent. Nothing 
equally innocent is so disastrous to conjugal happiness, as that 
disappointment in the relation which is so apt to follow the 
agitation and the mystery of its dawn. We should find the 
same relief in realising that the desire for what is new is a part, 
not of frivolous human nature, but of all human nature, as 
in learning that the damage we had ascribed to a malicious 
enemy was due to some wild animal. ‘The damage, no doubt, 
remains the same. But the inference from it, that was more 
bitter than itself, is gone. 

The gain of recognising any disadvantage as inevitable is 
often exaggerated, no doubt. One wonders, for instance, at 
the nutriment which the mourners of the ancient world must 
have derived from the everlasting assurance that all men were 
mortal; and the so-called “ Consolations ” presented to them 
often consisted of little else. Still, there is such a thing as 
making a place in the mind for inevitable misfortune. Life’s 
ills are marvellously diminished when we have subtracted from 
them the sense of unreasonableness. ‘“ My old friend is tired 
of me.” You have merely said twice over that he is an old 
friend,—or rather, that he is not a new friend. Old friends, 
properly so called, do. not grow tired of each other, but they 
must pass through many stages of mutual weariness before 
they come to that infinite variety lying in the depth of every 
human nature which no one can reach as he quits the stage of 
novelty. We should no more feel disappointed at our friend 
being sometimes tired of us, than at his wishing to quit our 
house for the sea-side ; he will not wish to take up his abode 
there. 

Our readier acquiescence in renouncing all that is at once de- 
lightful and fugitive in new friendship is not the only advantage 
we should gain in rightly apprehending the different seasons of a 
relation between human spirits, with their different needs. ‘The 
progress of time demands many changes in the intercourse of 
friends, and we do not think that these changes are always 
obvious. Sometimes, indeed, they appear to us almost the 
opposite of what is generally supposed. Old: friends, it is 
thought, may be less reserved than new ones. We should 
esteem it a great gain, on the other hand, if it were generally 
recognised that reserve and intimacy should advance together. 
The great need of a new friendship is openness. As we are 
lnvited to explore a new region, we should not be taken past 
locked gates, and arrested at the opening of tempting vistas. 
Without large confidence at this stage, a friendship cannot 
hegin to be, and we do not think the confidence is often mistaken, 
unless the friendship is itself mistaken. It is not merely in 
self-revelation that a considerable freedom of intercourse is at 
this time desirable; it is quite possible to use great fraukness in 
putting the impression produced by the other party into words, 
without giving offence. People who are beginning to know 
each other may express without offence, and with great 
mutual advantage, many opinions about each other which, 
between old friends, would be extremely disastrous. It is 


interesting and helpful to know how we affect a new friend; 
it gives us just that sense of our own personality which 
is to each one of us the one constant and therefore hidden 
element in all experience ; we can bear even a good deal of morti- 
fication, if it be united to this illuminative knowledge, and the 
mere fact that our friend continues our friend while yet the 
acquaintance is young enough to die easily, prevents this morti- 
fication from being excessive. We would make the most of that 
short interval in which criticism imparts information and rouses 
no reminiscence. It is quite possible that one may be even 
startled at learning some fact about oneself obvious to every- 
body else, and though between mature human beings such in- 
formation cannot often be made the basis of much change, still 
it is a gain to be enlightened as to the causes of an impression 
that must itself be more or less obvious to the person who rouses it. 
Even the apparent exceptions to this rule seem to us to enforce it. 
Horace Walpole was anything but grateful to Gray, probably, for 
the frank opinion on his faults, which, according to his own ac- 
count, the poet seems to have given him before they parted at 
Venice ; yet the advantage to the man of fashion of learning the 
impression he made on the man of genius is evident in the 
humility with which, amid all his mortification, he alludes to the 
fact in after-years, when he had learnt his own insignificance, 
and the true place of his alienated friend. We would not suggest 
to any one to make a quarrel on a journey the opportunity of 
this kind of candour, or, indeed, any quarrel at all. Still, we 
see that at its very worst, so long as it is not altogether out of 
season, it has its modicum of gain. 

But it is altogether out of season when it comes from an old 
friend. In the first place, it very seldom, in those cireumstances, 
conveys any information whatever. We know what our old 
friend thinks of us. In the second place, we do not want to 
have what is unfavourable in his estimate made more distinct. 
The whole atmosphere is changed from what it was at the begin- 
ning of our friendship. When two people have recently begun to 
care about each other, the mere continuance of the feeling 
is gratifying. When they have been friends for years, it is not 
that the sfutus quo is encouraging, but that its conclusion 
would be mortifying. A much greater control should now be 
exerted over all words and actions. We have now extracted 
and applied from our friend’s remedial suggestions all the 
nutriment that our nature is capable of assimilating; we know 
what we must each accept in the other, and what we may 
hope to alter. After this stage, criticism takes a different 
meaning. ‘The first time a man is told, for imstance, that he is 
hardly just to A. B., he receives a piece. of intelligence. The 
idea may not have struck him before, and it is possible that the 
remark may put A. B.’s merits in a new light to him. The 
knowledge that an impartial observer finds him unjust, stirs 
some self-questioning. But the remark, coming a second time 
from the same lips, seems to be made by a partisan, and the 
self-questioning becomes self-defence. We can hardly imagine 
an exception to the rule that a criticism should never be made 
twice. Even a new criticism of an old friend had better not be 
expressed tohim, Any suggestion of distaste now rouses a whole 
series of illustrations—possibly quite hidden from the speaker 
—which add to his words in poignancy what they remove in 
practical application. He may be quite right, we think, in his 
strictures, but he is wrong in supposing (what, perhaps, all the 
time, he does not suppose) that this and that occasion afforded 
illustrations of the faults they point out. The gentlest hint of 
censure now turns memory to a palimpsest, where half-erased 
sentences start into meaning. Nay, it is quite possible that a 
remark which on the speaker's lips has no censorious meaning 
whatever, should by its impact with some unsuspected recol- 
lection become severe blame when it reaches the hearer’s ears. 

Arother reason for reserve between old friends is that in 
many cases they have come to the end of each other's sympathy. 
For the sympathy may be exhausted, while the affection has 
grown. It is a law of our imperfect human nature, that 
because my sorrow is old I feel it more, but because your sorrow 
is old I feel it less. ‘The tear of pity,” says a writer, who 
has made it his contemptible business to catalogue the resources 
of forensic pathos, “the tear of pity is soon dry.” In the case 
of irreparable loss or sorrow, indeed, it is for the most part only 
women who make the mistake of forgetting this law. Men want 
oblivion, not sympathy. But a man with a grievance, such 
as George Eliot has drawn in her recent picture of a man soured 
by intellectual misunderstanding, is as likely to forget this 





ground for silence as one of the opposite sex. Sympathy 
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must be classed among the delights of new friendship. “It 
was not satisfactory,” said one of the warmest-hearted men we 
ever knew, speaking of a sympathy that was very strong at the 
last, “for it grew less than it had been.” Even a strong 
sympathy is unrefreshing, if it is also slackening. The ap- 
proach of weariness is felt at once, and silence becomes pre- 
ferable. We should beware of forcing any listener to take 
refuge in silence, but this caution is most necessary with an 
old friend. For silence, just as much as speech, gathers 
meaning as friendship grows old. It seems to have taken 
a new dimension. Sometimes the silent person most feels 
this, and sometimes the person whose speech is left unanswered ; 
in either case, the sense of ungraciousness is one of those stum- 
bling-blocks that old friends should be careful to spare each 
other. Of course, there are many matters on which we express 
dissent by silence, and some in which it is the only possible 
form of such expression. All the more is it necessary that we 
should avoid all expression in response to which silence becomes 
especially wounding, as it must always be from those who know 
us best. 

Have we painted the intercourse of old friends as one of 
irksome restraint, and suggested to any reader the reflection 
that the great mortality among young people’s friendship is, if 
our estimate be true, no great evil? The remark will not occur 
to one who has kept a friend through life’s varied vicissitudes, 
and as the evening shades draw on, finds a companion in the 
long retrospect, least of all to those who have known this 
happiness once, and feel that a key to a large part of their 
nature is now lost, and that this region has become inaccessible 
even to themselves. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON LEASES. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The reply to my letter of “A Scotch Farmer,” and 
your own observations on it, indicate much misunderstanding 
of the propositions I had advanced. These propositions involve 
no other principle than that which is involved in the well known 
and excellent system of “improvement leases,” in which a 
comparatively low rate of rent, and the length of time for which 
farms are let, enable the tenant to recoup himself with high 
interest and good profit for very considerable outlays on 
permanent improvements. 

In this transaction, the tenant derives his high interest and 
his profit from the co-operation of the landlord's capital, which 
is, perhaps, five times the amount of his own, That larger 
capital is lent at a very low rate of interest for a definite time, 
on the condition that at the end of that time a higher rate.of 
interest shall be paid,—which higher rate can only be determined 
by the market. 

Although the general system in Scotland is that the owner 
executes all the permanent improvements himself, yet the prin- 
ciple of improvement leases is in extensive application. Under 
that system, tenants have executed a very large amount of 
improvement. But they have done so for “ valuable 
consideration,” calculated and counted in the terms of the 
lease. How far, in any given case, a lease is, or is 
not an “improvement lease,” obviously depends entirely on 
the rent, as compared with the improved value when the drain- 
age, &c., is completed, and with the length of exclusive enjoy- 
ment by the tenant. But these are precisely the elements 
which can only be determined by the parties to the contract, 
and any legal interference with perfect freedom of contract in 
this matter would be as injurious as an interference with any 
other purely commercial transaction. It would involve, indeed, 
an interference with price. Rent is nothing but the price of a 
particular article.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inveraray, Octobe r 9. 








ARGYLL. 





IRISH RENTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I observe in this day’s Spectator the following statement . 
—“ Lord Normanton has, it is true, written to the Pall Mall 
Gazette to deny that his tenants at Emly have refused to pay 
rent.” Now, Sir, I am extremely sorry to occupy even a 
moment of your valuable time, but if you will read my letter 
to the Pall Mall Gazette again, you will find that I do nothing 
of the kind. What I did deny was the fact that there had been 





I 
a refusal to make any reduction of rent, and I stated that the 
very reverse was the case, the tenants having been informed 
circular some days previously that a very considerable redue 
tion would be made.—I am, Sir, &c., 5 


Somerley, October 4th. Normaytoy 





HUMAN VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."'] 

Sir,—There is a curious passage in Sir Gilbert Elliot's Letters 
which, as bearing on this subject, you may think worth placing 
before your readers, in connection with your recent interests 
ing article on “The Curiosities of Penal Law.” In 1799 
the Duke of Portland (nominal head of the Whig party) broke 
his knee-pan, which was set by John Hunter. The great 
surgeon on this occasion allowed his physiological zeal to get 
the better of his good-breeding, for he assured the Duke “that 
he would give anything to have a patient die during the cure” 
in order to afford him an opportunity of learning how the 
knee-pan cures itself of a fracture. His patient, who seems 
to have been extremely entertained by his frankness, did 
not carry his complying temper (much bewailed by some of hig 
party) so far as to commit suicide in the cause of science, but 
“told him, very gravely, that if he should die on this occasion, 
he (Mr. Hunter) should have him, to do what he pleased with, 

Hunter says,” pursues Sir Gilbert, apparently speak. 
ing of something which his wife, to whom he was writing, would 
hear without surprise or horror, “They would have tried the 
experiment on some capital convicts, but he does not know how 
to break the knee-pan; it can only be done by accident.” Might 
a convict have really been given up to the hands of the physio. 
logists only ninety years ago, and was there any limit to their 
right of torture? These question, perhaps, Sir, will be as new 
to your other readers, as to one of the most constant among 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I must content myself for the present with a very brief 
answer to Dr. Littledale. He, as I understand, wishes that 
the “ intelligent minority ” should be secured by law in a posi- 
tion whence they can teach and guide, in complete independence 
of the wishes of the majority. But the assumption which 
underlay my first letter was that State protection, for a par- 
ticular section of religious teachers, is becoming impossible, I 
was writing, not for the clergy—most of whom naturally wish 
to preserve the existing arrangement, and like, as one of them 
said to me the other day, “to have their congregations under 
their thumbs ”—but for those who believe that a great change 
must come in Church matters, and wish that, when it does 
come, the religious endowments should continue to be held for 
religious uses. Should the principle of local self-government 
be applied to ecclesiastical property, the minority in each case 
would have to exert itself and persuade the majority, and in the 
meantime to provide for its own needs. The teaching body in 
the Church—to whom exclusively Dr. Littledale appears to 
apply the word “ Church ”—would be more or less dependent 
upon popular control, though to what extent would be a matterfor 
subsequent consideration. That reasonable independence undet 
such circumstances is possible has been proved, I think, by Mr. 
Beard, in a very able paper on “The Conditions of Common 
Worship in Free Churches,” which appeared in the April 
number of the Theological Review. But it must be remembered 
that there will be difficulties and imperfections in every system. 
Does Dr. Littltdale really think that the need of the majority 
“tobetaught and guided by the intelligent minority ” is amply 
provided for in the Church of England as now by law established? 
You, Sir, consider that “ a federation of local churches is hardly a 
National Establishment.” Perhaps not, but such a federation 
would retain whatis now called Church property for religious uses, 
and it would be for Parliament, in making the change, to decide 
how far the removal, as well as the appointment, of ministers 
might be given over to popular control. I must not, howevet, 
at present, attempt more than a mere suggestion; were I to 
enter upon details, I should far exceed reasonable limits. In 
conclusion, allow me to say that those who think it impossible 
to teach and guide unless their pulpits and incomes are guar 
anteed to them by the State, must either haye a strong dislike 
for those inconveniences which are the modern euivalent of 
martyrdom, or must have a weak faith in the power of their 
doctrines to prevail without artificial support.—I am, Sir, &, 
M. W. MocGrinee. 
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SENSIBLE VEGETARIANISM. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Will you allow me to say that the writer of the article 
per tarianism,” in your impression of last week, entirely 
yr ne me—I am sure unintentionally—in describing 
niseprVegetarian, and in implying that I have said that 
po is probably as an article of diet far from wholesome rs 
should not ask you to allow me to make this correction, but to 
allow it to be supposed that I have anywhere said or written 

- the experience of most men teaches them to be rank non- 
yo would necessarily weaken, and probably destroy, the 
fect (whatever and however small it may be) of my advocacy 
of greater moderation in flesh-eating, less extravagance and 

ore skill in cooking, and the more general and varied use of 
vegetables and cereals, as an element of health and economy in 


_ = illustrated in more than one place the disadvantages 
of an excessively or exclusively vegetable diet, the chief of which 
are bulk and defect of variety. Allow me to add, however, to 
the statement of your reviewer, that “a glance at his dentition 
shows that man is meant to be an omnivorous animal, is a 
somewhat rash repetition of a hasty statement, often made, but 
hardly tenable, after a comparison of the dentition of man with 
that of the anthropoid apes, exclusively vegetable-feeders. I 
am wholly opposed to the purely vegetarian theory and 
practice, but I should be sorry to rely upon a broken reed, 
such as indications from human dentition, which is incapable of 
affording any logical support to either view, and must be elim- 
inated from the argument.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Hart. 





THE SOUTH-AFRICAN COLONISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your issue of last week, in your brief comment on Sir 
Evelyn Wood's speech to the Fishmongers’ Company, you say, 
“The colonists [of South Africa] may be very kindly men . . 
... and yet prefer a system of managing natives indistinguish- 
able from slavery.” It is statements of this kind which lead 
to gross misconceptions regarding the colonists of Natal in the 
minds of the British public; and although the sentence I have 
quoted is an indirect statement, perhaps I may be excused for 
taking exception to it. There is in the condition of the Kaffirs 
of Natal to-day a great deal that is distinguishable from slavery, 
and I think, from a little personal knowledge of the country, 
that it would be difficult to point out much in their condition 
which is analogous to it. 

1, The person of the native is as inassailable av that of a 
white. Icould as well strike a Kaffir in Durban or Maritzburg, 
and expect to go unpunished, as I could assault the Editor of 
the Spectator in the Strand with impunity. 

2. The labowr of the native is not forced. The house Kaffir 
is well paid, receiving 20s. or 30s. per month, and food. The 
“togt ’ Kaflir, who is employed in stores, &c., works at a fixed 
daily wage, the amount of which is fixed by the municipal 
authorities, and is at present about 2s. per day in Durban. 
Neither the house Kaffir nor the togt Kaffir need work, unless 
he likes. 

3. The lilerty of the native is not much restricted; the rule 
that he must be out of town and in his location by 9 p.m.is not 
very galling, and the wisdom of such a rule cannot be doubted, 
by one who knows the characteristics of a Kaffir. 

On farms up-country and in remote regions there are isolated 
cases of harsh treatment, or even of cruelty ; but sweepingly to 
imply that the condition of the natives is indistinguishable 
from slavery, is, I venture to think, unfair. 

Many of the Kaffirs in Natal are well off, owning the land 
and goods; while in the Cape Colony they are even richer and 
more civilised. The colonists do not love the Kaffirs, but they 
cannot, and as a matter of fact, do not, make slaves of them.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., EYE-WITNEss. 

[The Kaffirs are free, of course, for they are under the Crown; 
but does our correspondent doubt that the Dutch majority in 
South Africa, if free, would introduce compulsory labour 
laws >—Ep. Spectator.) 


EDWARDS, BETHAM-EDWARDS, AND EDWARDES. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—A friend of mine has just sent me your notice on my 

4 : ° me = i = ° : 
Holidays in Eastern France. May I beg, whilst thanking 
you for your review, to insert this disclaimer of any such title 


There is no “ Mrs. Edwards” in our 


literature that I know of, and the two ladies bearing that name 
have, one might suppose, after twenty years of literary work, 
plainly established their identity, even in the minds of the busiest 
of reviewers. Let me, however, have the opportunity of stating, 
for once and for all, that the work in question is, as stated on the 
title-page, by Miss Betham-Edwards, author of “ Kitty,” and not 
by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, author of ‘‘ A Thousand Miles up 
the Nile.” Mrs. Edwardes, whose distinctive e at the end of her 
name distinguishes her from my cousin and myself, is the 
author of many popular novels, but I believe of no works of 
travel whatever. In any case, the work in your reviewer's 
hands, entitled “ Holidays in Eastern France,” is not by the 
author of “ Ought We to Visit Her ?” but by your obedient and 
obliged servant, M. Betuam-Epwarps, 
(Author of “ Kitty,’’ “Dr. Jacob,”’ “ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
“ A Year in Western France,” “ The Sylvestres,” “ John and I,”’ 
“Felicia,” &c.) 
Dijon, France, September 27th. 






























POETRY. 
seit 
IRISH LOVE-SONG. 
[AIR: “THE LITTLE RED LARK.”’] 
Aun! swan of slenderness, dove of tenderness, 
Jewel of joys, arise ! 
The little red lark, like a rosy spark 
Of song, to his sun-burst flies ; 
But till you are risen, earth is a prison, 
Full of my captive sighs. 
Then wake, and discover to your fond lover 
The morn of your matchless eyes. 


The dawn is dark to me; hark, oh! hark to me, 
Pulse of my heart, I pray, 

And gently gliding out of thy hiding, 
Dazzle me with thy day! 

And oh! I'll fly to thee, singing, and sigh to thee, 
Passion so sweet and gay, 

The lark shall listen, and dew-drops glisten, 
Laughing on every spray. 

ALFRED Perceval Graves, 


























BOOKS. 
onmaiicaiial 
PRIMITIVE PROPERTY.* 

Tuerortes about property, its origin and its rights, have been 
apt to be mere justifications of existing systems ; such, at least, 
are many of the theories propounded by jurists and economists. 
Of late, however, there has been a very observable tendency 
among eminent thinkers to broach notions which in the days 
of our fathers would have been scouted as deadly and pesti- 
lent heresies. It is hinted that our English system of land- 
tenure, instead of being absolute perfection, as the ripest 
fruit of the wisdom of our ancestors, is not without its 
drawbacks, and even dangers. The stock arguments in its 
defence, which are for the most part borrowed from Roman 
lawyers, rest, it appears, on what historical investigation shows 
to be a fallacy. The principle that the occupancy of things 
without an owner constitutes a title to property in land is in- 
applicable, inasmuch as history points pretty plainly to the 
conclusion that mankind, so far from ever regarding the earth 
asa res nullius, always recognised hunting-grounds and pastures 
as the communal or collective domain of a tribe. Unoceupied 
land, in fact, as far as we can tell, never was supposed 
to be ownerless. To overcome this initial difficulty, it 
has been suggested that individual ownership was subsequently 
based on a sort of tacit agreement among men to renounce, 
each for himself, his individual right over the common domain, 
Being a very inconvenient arrangement in practice, it was 
given up by an unanimous surrender. But all this is a purely 
gratuitous hypothesis, and history knows nothing of it. Even 
if it could be established, the question would at once occur,— 
Why should something said to have been transacted in a remote 
past be held binding on all future generations ? Clearly, it can 
be so only if it is in conformity with the requirements of justice 
























* Primitive Property. Translated from the French of Emile de Laveleye, by G. 
R. Marriott. With an Introduction by T. Cliffe Leslie. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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and of expediency. On this ground, indeed, the English system 
has a good deal to say for itself. It has, on the whole, attracted 
a fair amount of skill and capital to agriculture, with some very 
satisfactory results. But then against this we have to set off 


something like a million paupers, and the general condition of 


the agricultural labourer, which, though we believe it to be 
slowly improving, is not altogether a pleasant object of con- 
templation. 

M. de Laveleye is well known to disapprove our land-tenure 
arrangements, and to have, as regards land, what we must call 
communistic sympathies. In the volume before us he secks to 
justify these sympathies by tracing the original growth of pro- 
perty in early times, when, as he contends, all historical inquiry 
shows that the idea of private and exclusive ownership in land 
was quite abhorrent to the instincts of the human mind. This, 
he maintains, was an universal sentiment, and he regards it 
as a sound and healthy one; and the modern disregard of it 
is, he thinks, seriously imperilling society. His notion of a 
well constituted State is “‘a federation of autonomic and land- 
owning communes; and a federation of such States ought,” he 
adds, “ to form eventually the organisation of universal human 
society.” Itis usual to consider the distinct recognition of in- 
dividual ownership and of individual hereditary property as a 
decided advance in civilisation, and economists have generally 
held that it has a direct tendency to the increased production of 
wealth. They are, consequently, for the most part, hostile 
to the idea of communal property; whereas our author, 
though he is aware he may be thought “reactionary,” 
is strongly of opinion that if democracy, to which modern 
society would seem to be tending, is to be securely esta- 

.blished, means must be found for preserving that com- 
munal autonomy and communal property to which mankind's 
earliest instincts impelled them. Thus nations began, so he 
is convinced by historical research, with republican institutions, 
and they will have to end with them. There must be something 
of equality of conditions, if a democratic society is not to be 
swallowed up in an anarchy, soon to be succeeded by a despot- 
ism. Greece passed through this experience, and Plato makes 
a remark which reminds us of one of Lord Beaconsfield’s early 
novels, Sybil,—that each of the Greek States was not really a 
single State, but comprised two, that of the rich and that 
of the poor. It was undoubtedly the strife between the two 
classes which chiefly ruined Greece. And so we find Aristotle, in 
his Politics, laying great stress on the importance of guarding 
against an extreme inequality of conditions, which is, he says, 
*‘the source of all revolutions.” M. de Laveleye regards this say- 
ing as thoroughly applicable to the modern world, which will, 
he believes, fall to pieces as Greece and Rome did, if its arrange- 
ments should persistently violate certain primal and ineradic- 
able human instincts. He notices the significant fact that 
Socialism is very considerably in the air, with the remark that 
modern jurists and economists have “ cast into the upturned soil 
of our societies the seeds of its most violent and revolutionary 
phases.” This disastrous result he regards as due to their neglect 
of the important principle embodied in all ancient systems, in 
virtue of which collective or communal property existed side by 
side with private ownership. 

It would appear, according to M. de Laveleye, that the 
tradition of a golden age, when the earth was the common pro- 
perty of all mankind, was, after all, not a mere fiction of the 
poets. Virgil’s picture, in his first Georgic, of man’s condition 
* before Jupiter succeeded to his father Saturn in the empire,” 
really had, it seems, some basis in fact. M. de Laveleye admits 
indeed that there are no distinct historical traces of the exist- 
ence of collective property in the village or commune among the 
Greeks and Romans, but from the fact that cattle for a 
long time served as the medium of exchange, he infers 
the strong probability of it. The Romans, at the time 
when their history may be first said to begin, were in the 
second stage of the development of property, and communal 
proprietorship had given way to the joint proprietorship of the 
family, or “gens.” The common repasts, the cucairie, of the 
Greeks, are, in our author’s view, a remnant of the primitive 
community. Even now, as he notes, we find common repasts 
and common property associated together in Switzerland. 
Again, he observes that we may trace this primitive community 
not only in certain definitely communistic institutions, but in 
the general tone and spirit of antiquity. It has left its mark 
visibly on its laws, its manners, and its ideas. One of the most 


e ee — 
individual must be thoroughly subordinated ang Sacrificed 
to the community, and Greek law-givers, 
Greek philosophers, always kept in view the 
of maintaining a certain equality of conditions, Lyen 

is said to have based his constitution on a new divis; 
of property, and this idea of from time to time artificial, 
regulating the distribution of wealth continually recurs in the 
works of ancient writers. It seemed to them the only possible 
mode of averting fierce and fatal revolutions. When they dis, 
cuss the origin of private ownership, they for the most 
assume it to have been based on an original division, He 
which the soil was held in common. This view is confirmed by 
the tendency in ancient writers and legislators to hold that 
proprietorship was something beyond mere individual contro} 
and that, consequently, a man must not sell his land or digpoe, 
of it just as he pleased. Property, in fact, in early times Was re. 
garded asinalienable. Plato, in his Laws, revives this doctrine 
and puts into the mouth of his ideal legislator words which alto. 
gether clash with our notions on the subject. A man on the point 
of death is supposed to say :—“Is it not hard, O ye Gods! that] 
may not dispose of my property as I desire, and in favour of whom 
I please, leaving more to one, less to another, according to my 
regard for them ?” So, of course, every Englishman would say, 
But Plato’s legislator replies:—“Thou canst not promise 
thyself more than a single day; thou art but a sojourner here 
below ; and is it for thee to control such matters? Thou art 
neither master of thy goods nor of thyself; thou and all thy 
property alike belong to thy family, to thy ancestors, and thy 
descendants.” These sentiments are heartily approved by Mf, 
de Laveleye, who remarks that “the primitive idea seems far 
superior to the modern idea of the freedom of testamentary 
disposition.” It is, he adds, “ most conformable to justice, and 
the best guarantee of general happiness.” The tendency with 
us certainly is apt to be towards an exaggerated individualism, 
which may at times develope itself into a menace to some of 
the highest and most sacred interests of the community. 

It will surprise no one that M. de Laveleye is in love with 
Switzerland and its institutions, which have, in his opinion, 
secured for the people as much happiness as it is possible for 
mankind to attain. This is, indeed, high praise, and the ques- 
tion at once naturally occurs whether it is the national institu. 
tions alone which can be fairly credited with this amazing 
result, or whether there are not other circumstances, such as 
geographical conditions, which ought also to be taken into 
account. The Radical democracy which appears to succeed so 
admirably in several of the Cantons of Switzerland might else- 
where be a dismal failure. In such Cantons as Uri, Schwytz, 
Glarus, and the two Unterwaldens, the people govern themselves 
directly, without the intervention of any representative 
body. This arrangement would be hardly applicable to 
such communities as our own. But it by no means fol- 
lows that we may not get some useful hints from Swiss 
institutions. If, however, it were possible to reduce our 
country to a federation of self-governing communes, there are 
plenty of good reasons for thinking that we should be taking a 
retrograde step, and that many districts of England would be 
consigned to absolute barbarism. Such an organisation, as M. 
de Laveleye admits, deprives the State of all consistency, and 
“ reduces the nation to dust.” It may work well enough in the 
Swiss Cantons, where the amount of territory is very small, and 
where the duties of legislation are very simple. From one evil, 
at any rate, they are free, and that is the abuse of the Par- 
liamentary system, which M. de Laveleye regards as a terrible 
curse, which is perpetually hanging over modern States. He is 
good enough to say that we have been preserved from it, but it 
is, we fear, a question whether in the future we shall be equally 
fortunate. There are ominous signs pointing to an opposite 
conclusion. 


as well 
desirability 


It is with us a general impression that the existence of 
common lands is necessarily a great drawback to good agricul- 
ture. This, it appears, is not the case in Switzerland, where 
the common domain, the allinend, as it is called, consisting of 
forest, meadow, and cultivated land, is very far from being 4 
sterile waste, but is thoroughly well managed and profitably 
farmed. All the inhabitants of a canton take part in its man- 
agement, and its produce compares favourably with that of 
lands in private ownership. ‘lhe Swiss commune, however, 
is not always a perfectly happy and contented family. 
It appears that it, too, knows the distinction of rich and 
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mere fact of residence, or even of political membership, 
does not constitute a right to a participation in the com- 
muval domain. This, it seems, is reserved for a privileged 
class, distinguished by the accidents of birth. So the result is 
that in many a Swiss village, side by side with this privileged 
class, exist persons who have no share in these common lands. 
Something like the agrarian troubles of Rome repeat them- 
gelves on a tiny scale, and the village is divided between a re- 
forming and a conservative party. Still, it seems there are 
next to no paupers, and the aged are, as a matter of course, 
supported by their relatives. The death of a parent under 
their land system is not a gain, as with us; it is a loss, and 
thus natural affection is strengthened. On the whole, the tone 
of the Swiss Cantons is what we should call decidedly con- 
gervative. This arises from the multitude of proprietors, and 
from the fact that “ the natural right” of property is distinctly 
recognised. Here M. de Laveleye points out a contrast between 
England and Switzerland, much to our disadvantage. We re- 

rd, he says, the right of property as a privilege or monopoly, 
and therefore with us society is exposed to the most dangerous 
attacks. He does not, as we venture to think, take into suffi- 
cient account other important facts, which would seem to make 
“our prospects rather less gloomy.” Our circumstances are 
such that, as we all know, a man with us may be absolutely 
landless, and yet prosperous and contented. Even many an 
occupier of land actually prefers his condition to that of owner- 
ship, which he would frequently decline to acquire. He is per- 
fectly satisfied with a system under which he knows he has 
flourished, and had plenty of the good things of life. Such a 
man, with us, is likely to be a Conservative. But what may come 
of a wide extension of political power among the class of rural 
labourers is another question; and here, perhaps, as things are 
in England, there réally is “a rock ahead,” and it may be as well 
that we should ponder M. de Laveleye’s warnings. It can hardly 
be doubted that very extreme inequalities of condition cannot long 
exist along with thoroughly democratic institutions. Rural 
labourers, we may well suppose, would be very apt to be prompted 
by those same instincts which in the earliest ages led mankind into 
asystem of communal property, and would resent, as flagrantly 
unjust, the accumulation of land in the hands of a compara- 
tively small minority. We think that M. de Laveleye rather 
exaggerates the shortcomings of our English system of agricul- 
ture. It has, no doubt, a gloomy side, as the labourer’s lot is 
still far from satisfactory, but it is hardly true to say that he 
has “neither proper lodging, instruction, nor comfort.” In 
many parts of England he is well housed at an almost nominal 
rent; he earns enough to procure all the necessaries and some 
of the comforts of life; and as to instruction, his children are 
schooled at a ridiculously low figure, and get a good, plain 
education, which frequently enables them to rise into a higher 
and better-paid class. We quite admit that he is unhappily 
often a semi-barbarous creature, governed by low, selfish im- 
pulses, with but little family spirit, and as yet far removed 
from that degree of enlightenment and mutual trust which alone 
can give any promise of success to co-operative agriculture. 
For this, certainly, as our author says, the hour has not yet 
come, though possibly—and we hope he is not too sanguine—a 
brilliant future may await it. 

Some of M. de Laveleye’s theories and suggestions may be 
questionable, and to many, we doubt not, they will seem the 
wildest absurdities. 
whenever the subject of landed property is discussed, and it is 
gently hinted that our system has its flaws and imperfections, 
work theniselyes into a paroxysm of fury, and can do nothing 
but hurl epithets of abuse against the supposed enemies of all 
that is venerable and sacred. In our humble opinion, such 
persons are a thousand times more dangerous than avowed 
socialists or communists. They had better not look into M. de 
Laveleye’s book, for it will only exasperate them. But for 
those whose minds are open to reason, and who have some 
sympathy with their fellow-men, it has, we believe, many useful 
lessons. 


There is among us a class of persons who, 





A CONTENTED FARMER.* 
Ix the midst of the universal lament over the irretrievably 
unhappy condition of the British farmer, when we hear on all 
sides that he not only cannot pay his rent, but can barely make 
out an existence for himself and family; that he is borne down 





mane ing for Pleasure and Profit, By Arthur Roland. London: Chapman and 





by foreign competition, ruined by unpropitious seasons, and im 

many cases sees no prospect before him but the Bankruptcy 

Court, it is not a little refreshing, and somewhat amusing 

withal, to meet with a man who comes forward to sing a hymn 

of triumph over his agricultural and pastoral successes, and 

boldly announces that he makes his farming pay. Mr. Arthur 

Roland, who is, he tells us, a London man of business, being 
apparently blessed with a considerable number of olive-branches 
which did not take kindly to metropolitan soil, took the bold reso- 
lution of transplanting them to the country, and of spending for 
their behoof his spare capital and his leisure moments in conduct- 
ing afarm. His wife wanted—as so many wives do—some nice 
little place in the country, “ where we can keep our own cows and. 
poultry, and all that,”’ and Mr. Roland—pattern husband—deter- 
mined to give it to her; so having, after some little search, come 
upon a suitable house, with a certain amount of land attached, 
to it, he made haste to secure it, and commenced those operations 
the result of which he gives us in a nice little green book. 

Now, we quite agree with Mr. Roland that the man who gives 
a truthful, plain account of his experience may be very useful 
to others; and no doubt there are, as he says, “a great many 
persons who would gladly supplement their incomes, if they 
could see their way clear to do it, by entering into rural occu- 
pations which are congenial to their tastes, but who are deterred 
from doing so by the want of a little practical knowledge,” to 
whom the description of his methods of management may be 
very useful. But, at the outset, we cannot help putting the 
finger on a blot which mars the whole performance. Mr. Roland 
does not give any tabulated statement of profit and loss. He 
tells us he made a profit, and we are glad to believe that he did 
so, but he ought to have let us see it for ourselves. He neither 
tells us the rent of his farm, nor the amount of expenses in- 
curred upon it, nor does he state the prices received from year 
to year for any of the products which he sold; and these are 
very serious omissions. Every one, no doubt, will remember 
Miss Martineau’s Farm of Four Acres, and how pleasantly she 
tells her story. But then she puts down her land at so much 
the acre, the prices of her cows, pigs, poultry, &c.; and so cir- 
cumstantial was she, that she almost made an incredulous friend 
believe that he could live in the country, feed on his own pork, 
and drink his own milk, without paying half-a-crown a pound for 
the one and a shilling a pint for the other. 

Now, with all our desire to believe Mr. Roland—for would 
it not be a delightful thing if we could make a profit of a 
charming pastime, and carry on our several modes of business 
at the seme time ?—sad experience, and many a register im 
black and white, of our own successes and failures, lead us to 
think that the author has either been most exceptionally cir- 
cumstanced, or that he is under a flattering illusion, His 
principle is a capital one,—be your own consumer. No doubt 
we ought to be able to provide our households, especially if they 
are large ones, with home-grown rural luxuries. But can we do 
it? Mr. Roland says “ Yes,” and that we do not need to be “ to 
the manner born,” but only to have a fair share of intelligence, 
energy, and judgment, to use our eyes, and to be willing to 
learn from our neighbours, In his case, he takes fifty-five 
acres three and a half miles from a railway-station, and at 
rather a long distance from London, to which place he had to 
make daily journeys, and by dint of growing vegetables, feeding 
poultry and pigs, growing hops, and keeping cows, makes “a 
considerable amount of “profit,” and feels justified in recording 
his experience for the benefit of others. It must be observed 
that Mr. Roland dees not say that a man without other re- 
sources could live and maintain his family upon such a farm, 
although a working farmer ought to be able to do so; what he 
does say is, that one may have all the pleasures and advantages 
of country life, without being, as most persons so circumstanced 
say they are, at a pecuniary loss by the transaction. 

He makes it a sine qué non that the gentleman-farmer should 
have athoroughly trustworthy, industrious working bailiff—not 
a very easy personage to meet with—and one or two handy 
men, capable of doing rough carpentering and bricklaying jobs, 
to save the expense of regular tradesmen, and be able to knock 
up sheds and other conveniences, as required. Then he lays 
great stress on the production of early fruit and vegetables, and 
the not being above selling five or ten shillings’ worth of any- 
thing one may happentohave. He tells us how he managed to 
dispose of shelled peas and asparagus to a London hotel, taking 
them up to town himself, and is most comical in his compla- 





cency at never having to touch a basket with his own hands, 















































and receiving every now and then two or three sovereigns 
and some silver screwed up in paper, so that huckstering 
over small amounts was altogether avoided. One or two 
failures had been previously made, by sending vegetables 
in large quantities to market at a time when such things 
were plentiful, and Mr. Roland discovered that it was much 
better in such a case to give them to the pigs. These 
latter animals he seems to have kept in considerable num- 
bers and with a good deal of economy,—making a large pro- 
vision of acorns in the season, and arranging a contrivance by 
which the washings of saucepans, the rinsing of milk-pans, &c., 
were made to run out from the scullery into a vessel in the yard, 
and thus be available for mixing up their meal and other dry 
food. But notwithstanding all his clever arrangements, his 
factotum would meet him every now and then with a good 
bone or a piece of fat in his hand, and say, “ Blest if I can keep 
that cook from flinging all her bacon-rind and crumbs and 
things under the kitchen-grate, though I speaks as perlite 
as may be, and axes her to save ‘em all for me.” Mr. Roland, 
with all his management, could not, it seems, prevent domestic 
waste, an evil which, unless the managers of those establish- 
ments are very much maligned, is as rife in the Cookery School 
of South Kensington and in all our hospitals, as in the kitchens 
which are so jealously guarded against the “intrusion” of the 
mistress. 

Mr. Roland devotes a good deal of his book to the different 
systems of dairy management, comparing the profits of butter 
and cheese-making, and giving an account of the practice of 
various English counties, and even of some places abroad. In 
this he rather departs from the project he set out, with of re- 
lating merely his own practical experience; and as these things 
are to be found in the works of other writers, we do not see 
much use in recapitulating them, or in raising the question 
whether Abraham entertained his angelic visitors with butter 
or with cream. Some of his recipes, however, such as that for 
making potato-cheese, may suit those who like to make experi- 
ments. The chapters on the feeding of cows and young stock and 
the rearing of calves are, for the most part, practical and econ- 
omical, and the author is quite right in condemning stinginess, 
and insisting on food of good quality and sufficient quantity, as 
essential to the production of the best milk and butter, and also, 
in the case of breeding animals, to the strength and vigour of 
the young. In speaking of the various breeds of dairy cattle, 
he is right in saying that a cross between the shorthorn and 
other breeds will often bring good milkers, but he omits to 
mention the cross between the Kerry and shorthorn, which pro- 
duces a beautifully-shaped and very superior animal, almost 
unrivalled for its size as a milker, and one possessing the 
especially useful quality of producing rich butter from very 
poor pastures. He also forgets to notice (if he is aware of it) 
the necessity when breeding milkers of selecting the male as 
well as the female animal from good milking stock. His ideas 
upon the arrangement of the dairy are in the main good, although 
perhaps a little crotchety, but he is quite alive, at all events, to 
the necessity of extreme cleanliness and nicety in dealing with 
all these matters. 

The important point is that Mr. Roland, according to his 
own account, has made a small farm pay, and that by merely 
giving to it as much supervision as might be possible to a man 
who had his own business to attend to every day. If he has 
done so, there is no reason why, with equal caution and deter- 
mination, others should not succeed as well; and his experiment 
would seem to bear out the idea that is gaining ground so much 
in America, that small farms pay better than large ones. It 
is certain that the nearer we can approach to gardening in the 
culture of our arable lands, the greater will be their productive- 
ness; and in a small country like our own, it would probably 
be much wiser, whenever possible, to increase the number of 
small proprietors, whose interest it would be to make the most 
of their land. The difficulty about expensive implements might 
be got over by clubbing together for their purchase, or even, as 
in Mr. Roland's case, by means of hiring, although that is not 
usually a satisfactory proceeding. If we arrive, too, at com- 
bining, as they do in France, the keeping of poultry on a large 
seale with other farming operations, and also extend our fruit- 
growing, taking care to open stores in all the large towns for 
the sale of our produce, we shall, in all probability, find that 
many of the evils now so bitterly complained of will right them- 
selves in the course of t ime. 





SPORT IN BRITISH BURMAH* 
A.tTnouGH works on sport in India and Africa are so num 
as to have become absolutely tiresome, some of them, 
evincing a blood-thirstiness which is repellent to most natures 
while others are so evidently the work of writers of the Mun. 
chausen type that it is impossible to give credence to a tithe of 
their contents, there is yet room for a work like the Pp 
that, embodying the results of twenty-six years’ wander; 
takes us into provinces which, up to the present time, Ne 
been but seldom visited, and gives us some faithful descriptions 
of the people and scenery, dwelling more especially on the wig 
animals to be found in their jungles, with the best modes of undep. 
taking their pursuit. Colonel Pollok tells us that having foung 
it most difficult to obtain trustworthy information concerning the 
whereabouts of game in British Burmah, Assam, and the 
Cassyah and Jyntiah Hills, he has put together the knowledge 
gamed from personal experience, giving very often an unaltered 
page from the journal in which he faithfully recorded each day 
the different kinds of sport in which he had taken part, leaving 
to the sensational writer to concoct the highly coloured 
narrative which finds so much favour with the uninitiated, 
For his illustrations, too, he claims the same carefulness and 
accuracy, and, indeed, it is easy to see that they are not fancy 
sketches, although one or two singular situations are depicted 
in them. Following in the steps of his father and grandfather, 
the writer went to India at the age of sixteen, and, although the 
year when he did so, 1848, is not so very far removed from our 
own day, he evidently looks upon it as a portion of the “ good 
old time” when the Indian Army had an individuality of its 
own, and when what he styles “the philanthropical dodge” 
had not yet been brought forward. In those days the idea of 
equal rights for conquering and conquered races had scarcely 
been started, and men were at liberty to behave to the native 
in most respects as seemed good to them. Colonel Pollok de. 
plores the absence of such liberty at present in regard to the 
“savages” of Assam, and heartily wishes that Russians, 
Prussians, Yankees, or French, could occupy that province and 
Bengal, and teach the people a lesson!—the grievance being 
that coolies are scarcely to be had, and that the Hindoo 
mouzadars very properly refuse to impress ryots. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they make no difficulty about seizing 
upon the unfortunate Cacharees, and bringing them a dis- 
tance of perhaps twenty miles, before taking up their loads; 
no wonder, therefore, that they grumble. Colonel Pollok 
advises no one to start on a shooting-trip into Assam who can- 
not muster elephants enough to be altogether independent of 
manual labour; but this advice is given not for the good of the 
native, but for the sportsman’s own convenience. 

With Tenasserim, Pegu, and Arrakan, the provinces now 
designated as British Burmah, the author seems to have been 
much delighted, and he says that Dr. Mason’s poetic description 
of that country is fully borne out. Of its mineral riches he 
also speaks, as well as of the extreme loveliness of its trees and 
flowers ; while its rivers and coast are described as abounding 
with many varieties of delicious fish, and the forests and plains 
as teeming with birds and mammals, the delight alike of the 
sportsman and of the naturalist. The climate, too, is exceed- 
ingly favourable to the culture of some kinds of crops, in par- 
ticular of the tea-plant, which suffers so much in Assam from 
the hot winds, which are unknown in Burmah. Of the people 
Colonel Pollok speaks in terms of decided praise, giving them 
credit both for intelligence and for a greater degree of morality 
than is usually met with amongst Orientals. “There is no 
prettier sight anywhere,” says the author, “than a crowd of 
Burmese gathered round a pagoda on a gala-day, what with 
their gay dresses, pretty figures, pleasant faces, banners 
streaming, flags flying, and the beauty of the scenery, as they 
stream along the road to some sacred shrine, all as merry 
as crickets, and all thoroughly enjoying themselves.” It 
is however very difficult to discover the game in Burmah, 
because the shikarees are unwilling to accompany Euro 
peans, and do not like having their jungles disturbed unless 
they have been distinctly made to understand that the 
sportsman is their friend, and that it will be to their own 
profit to facilitate his operations. In that event, their keen 
sight is of good service, and they are useful as euides ; but they 
are not good trackers, and have, we are told, no real knowledge 
of shikar. Colonel Pollok seems to be a thorough lover of the 


* Sport in British Burmah, Assam, and the Cassyah and Juntiah Hills. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pollok. With Illustrations. 2 vols. London: Chapman ao 
Hail. 
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chase, but is as ready to walk throu gh the paddy-fields after snipe, 
shoot imperial pigeons with his faithful dog Roger, as to 
. aor tiger, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the bison, or to 
je what he considers the best sport of all, a good day’s pig- 
ye Roger, by the way, was a well-bred spaniel, who 
oie a excellent retriever, and his end was very touching, 
for so great was the dog’s attachment to his master, that 
he actually died of joy on seeing him after an absence 
of some weeks, during the whole of which time he had 
refased to be comforted, and had sat waiting for him under his 
ofice-chair. ‘The Colonel contends that the idea that snipe- 
shooting in India is prejudicial to the health is entirely a 
‘take, He says that if people who pursue the long-bills 
choose to drink brandy, smoke incessantly, wear linen, and sit 
in their wet clothes under a punkah when they get home, they 
must expect to be ill; but for the healthy man, who is commonly 
pradent, not only no harm, but positive benefit, will be derived 
from following such sport. In fact, he says, it is not the men 
ofactive disposition who suffer from an Indian climate, but those 
ofasedentary habit; and in his chapter on camp life, he gives 
gome excellent advice as to how the sportsman ought to manage 
himself, For one thing, he advises him to give up the idea of 
fagging all day, and always to rest, like the game itself, at 
least in the hot weather, between the hours of ten and three, 
after which, exertion may be recommenced with increased 
success. In this same chapter, the author also gives many use- 
fol hints about guns, fishing-tackle, and other matters of equip- 
ment. Elephant-hunting naturally takes a prominent place in 
Colonel Pollok’s pages; he gives some good stories, which gener- 
ally relate to the prowess and hairbreadth escapes of his friends 
and brother-officers in following the noble game. He says that 
the Asiatic elephants should be divided into two classes, the 
Goondas, those that have large tusks, and the Mucknahs, or those 
that have none, or only rudimentary ones ; the two kinds seldom 
herding together, and having peculiarities of formation which 
render them very distinct, although they do not seem to have been 
noticed by other writers. The muchknah is usually taller and more 
bulky than the tusker, and has a longer and very ponderous 
trunk, While some animals of this kind are absolutely without 
tusks, most of them have short, sharp ones, growing down- 
wards, like those of the walrus, with which they can inflict most 
formidable blows. Colonel Pollok seems to have been greatly 
impressed with the sagacity of the elephant in its wild state, 
particularly that displayed in its choice of camping and feeding- 
grounds, which are often surrounded on three sides by a tortuous 
river impassable to ordinary mortals, the fourth being protected 
by a tangled thicket or a quagmire. “I have been an hour 
or more,” he says, “trying to penetrate into one of their fast- 
nesses, where twenty or thirty elephants were congregated 
within a space nowhere more than 400 yards square; but so 
well were all the approaches protected, that at last, when I did 
succeed in crossing over, at the risk of either being swept away 
by the force of the current, or drowned in its deep bed, or 
bogged in the quagmires, the noise we made was sufficient to 
awaken the Seven Sleepers, to say nothing of disturbing a herd 
of elephants, and I had the pleasure of seeing them make their exit 
one way as I entered on the opposite side; and once the animals 
were on the move, such was the intricate nature of the country, it 
was useless, indeed impossible, to follow them.” 'The Burmese 
and Assamese, it seems, laugh at the European for firing only 
for the brain of an elephant, as they aim with considerable suc- 
cess at the point of the shoulder, which is one of its five vulner- 
able points. It is amusing to find that there is as much ras- 
cality practised about the sale of a tame elephant as about that 
of a horse, the vicious one being drugged and sold as docile, the 
sleepy one brightened by the use of ginger or brandy, and the 
useless brute, that never carries flesh, fed up for the time with 
massalahs and sugar-cane. The person accustomed to elephants 
is perfectly able to judge of their state of mind by the peculiar 
noises they utter; the sort of whistling from the trunk denotes 
satisfaction, trumpeting is a sign of rage, the striking the trunk 
onthe ground with a pitiful cry shows alarm, and a kind of 
grunt is used to express impatience or dissatisfaction. Colonel 
Pollok gives a good deal of information as to the various ways 
of catching and training them, and he rather defends the 
mahouts from the many sins alleged against them, saying they 
are,as a rule, a plucky and not a bad class of men, easily 
managed, if treated with kindness and firmness. The pigmy 
hog is one of the most singular animals found by Colonel 


but is rare and difficult to secure. It is about half as large as 
a hare, is very savage, and has tusks. In the Cassyah Hills, 
the beautiful spotted deer were met with in great numbers ; 
they are not to be found in Burmah. On the Coco Islands the 
writer had a curious adventure, which we may well believe he 
will not easily forget. As soon as the sun had gone down and 
the moon risen, thousands and thousands of rats, about the 
size of a bandicoot, bore down upon him, and made a raid upon 
his provisions, refusing to be frightened away, and devouring 
everything in the shape of grain or biscuit, but not touching 
anything in the shape of meat. When the bags were hung up 
in trees, the depredators swarmed after them, and would pro- 
bably have caused a famine, had not the convicts turned the 
tables upon them, by killing and eating them in great numbers, 
saying that they were exceedingly sweet. These animals, which 
are something like the marmot, are often called the bamboo rat. 
The trip up the Irrawaddie to Pagan Myo, Ava, Umrapoorah, 
and Mandalay is one of the most interesting portions of Colonel 
Pollok’s book. On this occasion, he saw the white elephant, 
although he was not clad in his State trappings, covered with mag- 
nificent precious stones, “ any one of which is worth a fortune.” 
The animal stood about ten and a half feet high, was handsomely 
made, and had tusks seven feet long, which, as they all but 
touch the ground, required to be slightly shortened each year. 
The author modestly does not claim for his two volumes any 
literary pretension, but gives them merely as a simple record of 
what he saw and what he did; they are, in point of fact, very 
readable, and convey indirectly a good deal of information. 





THE HISTORY OF A YORKSHIRE PARISH.* 
Tnosr who have never taken any special interest in archeo- 
logical research and speculation, may find it difficult to enter 
into the enthusiasm of a man who could give the leisure hours 
of eighteen years to the compilation of a volume devoted to the 
history and antiquities of a single parish. As a rule, indeed, 
the fine frenzy of the specialist in any department of intellectual 
labour is somewhat incomprehensible to those who are not pos- 
sessed by it. They have an intense belief in what they call 
general information, but which might be more correctly described 
as general want of information, and they are apt to regard the 
man who, like Mr. Browning’s “ grammarian,” spends life in 
toiling in one narrow field that he may reap its largest possible 
harvest, as but a poor creature at the best. The antiquarian 
specialist has come in for rather more than his fair share of the 
general disdain; he is hardly ever referred to in popular litera- 
ture without some disrespectful allusion to Dryasdust ; and the 
general reader finds it difficult to believe that the record of his 
labours can be anything else than flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
Still, in the face of their prevalent prejudice, and in spite of 
some serious defects in the book itself, which interfere largely 
with the reader's pleasure, we can honestly say that Mr. Simp- 
son’s History of the Parish of Adel contains much that will be 
interest, not merely to those who have an acquaintance with 
the locality or a general taste for antiquarianism, but to all in 
whom the historical instinct has been developed, and the habit 
of reverence for the past confirmed. 

As a matter of fact, archaeology is, year by year, becoming a 
more serviceable handmaid to history. Researches such as 
those recorded in this elaborate monograph are local in range, 
but their results are far from being merely local in significance. 
The Archwologia Adclensis aspires to be more than the history 
of a single parish; it is intended to be a contribution to the 
history of England, an endeavour to aid in the honourable 
labour of pushing still farther back the boundary-line which 
separates the realm of positive knowledge from the outlying re- 
gion of speculation and hypothesis. The parish of Adel and the 
district of which it is the centre are remarkably rich in relics of the 
past, particularly of that period, concerning which our verifiable 
knowledge is so limited, when our island was first peopled by 
settlers from the far East. There is an actual embarras de 
richesse, and the volume before us affords evidence that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Mr. Simpson has been rather over- 
whelmed by the abundance of his material. he table of con- 
tents has a most orderly and systematic appearance, but in the 
body of the work the cosmos frequently degenerates into a 
chaos; and though, as we have said, the volume contains much 
that is both valuable and interesting, the value and interest are 


* Archwologia Adelensis; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. By Henry Trail Simpson, M.A., late Rector of Adel. Loudon: W. H. 
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inherent in the matter, rather than in the form. The work is 
divided into three parts, the first dealing with the name, topo- 
graphy, and antiquities of the parish of Adel, and with the his- 
torical memorials of its ancient church; the second, with 
the “ancient religions, and their bearing upon the antiqui- 
ties of Adel;” and the third being entirely devoted to an ex- 
amination of the very curious and interesting symbolical 
sculptures of the exterior and interior of the church. Early 
in the first part, one of the prominent faults of the 
book becomes clearly discernible. Mr. Simpson, like most 
enthusiasts, had so ardent a desire to treat every point as it 
arose in a thoroughly exhaustive manner, that he entirely lost 
his sense of proportion and literary perspective. Far too much 
space is accordingly devoted to an exposition and discussion of 
various etymological hypotheses, and we grow rather tired of 
long quotations from the writings of theorists, whose views the 
author at once proceeds to show are, for various reasons, un- 
eatisfactory or untenable. Not only in this part, but throughout 
the book, the proportion of quoted to original matter is far too 
great, for though many of the quotations are exceedingly inter- 
esting in themselves, they have the frequent disadvantage of 
leading the reader into by-paths, and interfering unpleasantly 
with the continuity of exposition. In most cases, the author's 
purpose would have been as well, or better, served if the quota- 
tions had been summarised in the writer’s own language, the 
authorities being given in foot-notes, for the benefit of those 
who might desire to consult them. 

Mr. Simpson has, we think, succeeded in establishing his con- 
clusions that the name “ Adel” has areligious significance, that its 
most probable meaning is “ the powerful God,” or “ the power of 
God,” that it was originally conferred by the early Phoenician 
settlers, and that the parish of Adel once formed the centre of a 
very remarkable district, conspicuous for its religious character. 
This district, which was known by the name of Elmete (also of 
religious significance), is described by a tradition still current as 
having once extended from Selby to Skipton, and in every part 
of it, but more particularly in Adel and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, are to be found numerous traces of the religious 
worship and rites of heathenism, as they were carried on up- 
wards of 3,000 years ago. The chapter entitled, “ Ancient Re- 
digions, and their Bearing on the Antiquities of Adel,” which is 
devoted to an examination of these remains, is by far the longest 
and most important in the book, and would have been 
also the most valuable, if its value had not been largely 
diminished by Mr. Simpson's eccentric method of treatment. 
The mere facts, the descriptions of the relics of the sacrificial, 
phallic, and other forms of ancient worship, cannot be alto- 
gether denuded of their interest ; but that interest has been re- 
duced to a minimum by vague and ineffective presentation, while 
the literary effect has been completely destroyed by the author's 
provoking habit of sandwiching a page of antiquarianism 
between a couple of pages of dogmatic theology. Mr. Simpson 
seems to have determined not to allow his readers to forget 
that he was a clergyman as well as an archeologist, and though 
no one will blame him for the determination, we think his most 
sympathetic reader will feel that it has been carried out rather 
ruthlessly, and that the interjected sermons are both too fre- 
quent and too long. When we wish to know all that Mr. 
Simpson has to tell us about the sanguinary worship for which, 
in forgotten ages, were erected the rude, sacrificial altars that 
exist in Adel to-day, it is rather trying to find, at the very 
threshold of the inquiry, no less than five pages devoted to a 
contrast between the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, and to an ex- 
position of the doctrine of the Atonement, largely compiled 
from Faber’s work on the Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice. The 
theology and the archeology of the book are badly mixed, and 
do not present an attractive compound. Some years ago was 
published an ingeniously wrought-out little work, the anony- 
mous author of which attempted to prove, whether seriously 
or not, we cannot say, that Christianity is but a development of 
nature-worship. Mr, Simpson, whose sincerity cannot be 
doubted, strove to show that all the forms of nature-worship 
were corruptions of the doctrines of revelation. In one of the 
sermonic bits interpolated into his description of the phallic 
remains, he says :— 

“Thus were the two great doctrines of man’s redemption established 
and handed down to posterity—the two great doctrines of Atonement 
and Regeneration—handed down to us by the Church of God; at one 
time in peril of extinction, except in the family of Noah; through 
him bequeathed to the Church of a later day, which zealously pro- 


resulting in the Gospel of our Savionr, under the two forms of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. To destroy these doctrines, or, what j 
worse, to corrupt them, would be the object of Satan. We have ig 
how he succeeded with the ordinance of sacrifice; wenow contemplate 
the fact of his having so done also with the Evangelical doctrine 
regeneration. He reduced it toa form of worship essentially earth} 
devilish, sensual, (James iii., 15.) Instead of setting forth the mi 
sity of the regeneration of man’s heart and nature, it taught only 4 
system of generation carnal, and toa degree unspiritual. Its symbols 
became obscene, and void of the least purifying tendency.” 
Mr. Maurice and many others have shown how much material 
of permanent value may be got from a serious study of the 
religions of the world in their relation to Christianity ; but 
padding of this kind is neither instructive nor edifying, —it ig 
simply tiresome. We are never allowed to escape from it, ang 
its presence completely spoils not only the chapter of which we 
have been speaking, but two other chapters, devoted to descrip. 
tions (accompanied by capital etchings) of the very remarkable 
sculptures of Adel parish church, all deeply interesting, ang 
many, we should think, almost unique. We can generally 
follow Mr. Simpson’s hypothetical explanations of their sym. 
bolism, and even where his interpretations seem to be strained, 
we differ with hesitation from so thorough and loving a student, 
We must, however, confess our surprise that a man of Mr, Simp. 
son’s evident ingenuity and fertility of resource should have been 
nonplussed by the curious line of sculptured heads which formsone 
of the mouldings of the chancel-arch. From the mouth of each 
a monstrous figure is being vomited, and if we adopt the very 
probable hypothesis that these monsters represent evil thoughts 
and impure feelings, the symbolical teaching of the moulding 
seems plainly to point to the purging of the heart which should 
precede an approach to the holy table. 

Our description of this book has been very inadequate, but 
such inadequacy has been inevitable, for its treasures of re 
search are arranged not scientifically, as in a museum, but pell- 
mell, as in a curiosity-shop. Still, the student who is notre 
pelled by the formless arrangement and expatiatory style will 
find much that cannot fail to interest him, and the general 
reader will pick up crumbs of entertainment and information 
here and there ; but except as a mere collection of materials for 
future classification, the work must be pronounced a compara- 
tive failure. 

THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 
Tue second of these portfolios of the “ greatest men” con 
tains the portraits and lives of architects, sculptors, painters, 
musicians,—Phidias, Praxiteles, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Bach 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven. In a note which prefaces this 
volume, after a few theories on the useful and the beautiful, 
we have the following explanation of the idea the editor has had 
in arranging this second series:—“'The brilliant _ historical 
epochs of the world are three: the age of Pericles, the Renaiss- 
ance, the Revolution. Sculpture was the art of the first, 
painting of the second, music of the third..... . The repre- 
sentatives of the three great artistic and historic phases are,— 
Phidias, Raphael, and Beethoven.’ In the preface to the first 
volume, the editor says he has made an attempt “to separate 
the facts of civilisation into classes, and to gather together in 
each class the portraits of the few great leaders who, from the 
beginning of history down to the present time, have been its 
representatives.” There is an omission, we think, in this second 
volume, of one very important “fact of civilisation.” Taking 
art as its subject, it should have contained assuredly the portrait 
and life of a master of the devout religious school. There is no 
painter or architect to represent the Gothic feeling, or the truly 
spiritual school. Giotto, surely, ought to have been included, 
as, perhaps, the best example of the painter and architect 
combined. His art was not an undeveloped power, which 
found completeness in the art of the Renaissance; it 
was separate, and in pure devotional intensity of feeling, 
far superior; and to the most cultured tastes, his archi- 
tecture satisfies a far higher ideal than that of Michael 
Angelo and the Renaissance. Mr. Ruskin has given as his 
opinion that Giotto’s Tower, in Florence, is the most beautiful 
piece of architecture in the world, and Mr. Ruskin is undeniably 
the finest art-writer in the world; therefore it is, we think, in- 
dependent of individual taste or preference, an unfortunate 
omission to leave out the maker of such work in a collection of 








* Tie Hundred Greatest Men, Portraits of the Hundred Greatest Men of History, 
reproduced from Fine and Rare Steel Engravings. Vol. 1L, Art. London: 
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-4< There is, in such an omission, something of the old- 
artists. ; . - 
fashioned, unenlightened taste of thirty years ago, when theories 
on art were all we had. M. Taine, in his preface, which is the 
jntroduction to this volume, “ Art,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
and Mr. Emerson’s were to the first volume, “ Poetry,” does 
not leave out this religious prominence in the history of Art. 
His preface is in French, but there is a good translation an- 
nexed. This preface is, as are 80 constantly the criticisms on 
art by cultured, clever writers, a strange mixture of subtle 
truths and grave mistakes. Most literary men have a curious 
want of perception, where their right judgment on art stops 

short, and allow their theories to run away into fine-writing, 

nite innocent that, to the artistic mind, their starting-point 
was far from the mark. M. Taine starts with this, to the artist, 
astounding dogma :—* Si l’on veut comprendre une ceuvre d'art, 
{lfaut y croire. En présence d’une figure peinte ou sculptée, 
yous devez oublier qn’elle est peinte ou sculptée, imaginer 
qu'elle est vivante.” Distinctly, Madame Tussaud’s is the best 

lace to realise suchatheory. There, far better than among the 
fragments of the Parthenon, can we forget that the works of art 
before us are painted and modelled, and believe “ qu’elles sont 
vivantes,”—and with this further advantage, that the hours of 
yest suggested by M. Taine as so necessary to him, “qui 

ssede cette faculté d'illusion,” are scarcely necessary. So 
life-like are the wax figures in Baker Street, the “ faculté d’illu- 
sion ” need never flag. 

Such a theory on art belongs too entirely to the darkest ages 
of criticism, to be refuted seriously. A reference to the chapters 
jn Modern Painters bearing on this subject is a better answer 
than any number of pages we could write. Probably M. Taine 
himself meant nearer the truth than he has written. He goes 
on to say that a great work of art will become the complete 
being to those influenced by it, and living beings mere sketches, 
«“ébauches mal venues.” Of course there is a certain amount 
of truth in this idea; a great work of art appeals to a more 
inward part of our nature when we are deeply impressed by it, 
than do the casual co-visitors to the gallery where we see it; 
but to say that a work of art is more to any man or woman 
than the man or woman's closest human tie, is to attribute, 
both to their natures and their love of art, a superficiality 
which is rarely deserved. To think of the human being 
dearest to you as an “ébauche mal venue,” 
even with the Theseus, the San Sisto Madonna, the Bacchus 
and Ariadne, or our aggrieved Giotto Tower, is to be not so 
much sensitive to the beauties of art, as to be strangely unsen- 
sitive to the finest feelings as human beings. The greatest 
artists are the people who, of all others, succumb most com- 
pletely to human influences. They do not make ideals beyond 
and above their fellow-crcatures, but are by their ideality able 
to live in the more leautiful side of those who inspire them. 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian certainly did not view the 
people they loved as “ ébauches mal venues;” and from the 
same source that gives the artist the power of conceiving 
and executing, the art-lover, in a lesser degree, draws 
his power of appreciation, The greatest works of art 
impress us in proportion as we are impressed by the 
great truths and beauties of life, for works of art are the 
translation and accentuation of natural truths and beauties- 
A nature insensible, cold, and careless to the one, will be insensi- 
ble, cold, and careless to the influence of the other. This, pro- 
bably, M. Taine might not deny, but his theories, worked out, 
would lead to an ideal which would be only satisfactory as an 
intellectual theory. That gathering together all the perfections 
we see in nature, and then overtopping them in a work of art, 
does not give us a true picture of how the great workmen feel 
the marvels of nature, and achieve an artistic form in which to 
express their feelings. Art compresses many impressions into 
one aspect, and that one aspect which art can render must be 
complete, as far as it can be. The impressions which form 
colour, light, atmosphere, movement, and expression all make 
on the artist have to be translated into a form which, though 
lasting, can render only a few of the inspiring elements ; more 
charm, therefore, must be given, if possible, to those qualities 
which are within the power of the artisit to render, to make up 
for the absence of those he has felt, but no art can repeat. 
He has to make an abstract, and to suggest the beauty 
with which, by subtler means, nature has inspired him. 
Men deform their appearance with such inexcusably 
ugly clothes, it is impossible to draw a picture of a modern 

man which would stimulate the artistic imagination, but any 
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one who has really felt the beauty of a beautiful woman or a 
beautiful child, beautiful not only in form and colour, but in 
grace of movement and charm of expression, will hardly agree 
they are “ébauches mal venues” compared with the rarest 
work of art. Art is not rightly served by detaching her from 
and putting her above Nature. “ Nature is made better by no 
mean, but Nature makes that mean; so o’er art, which you say 
adds to Nature, is an art that Nature makes.” The two are so 
subtly intertwined, that theories which tend to separating them 
rarely lead to enlightenment, but rather to confusion. M. Taine 
says a work of art is “une humanité supérieure.” We cannot 
agree with him, and think such theories lead to exaggeration 
and want of reality in art ideas. A great work of art contains 
certain noble points of humanity, dwelt on and put into a beau- 
tiful form, that will be a lasting record of an impression, the 
monument to an idea, superior in the completeness of the few 
points which art can render, but inferior in many degrees to 
the whole completeness of nature. M. Taine goes on graphi- 
cally and picturesquely to describe the differences of tempera- 
ment and culture which determine the thoughts and actions of 
men, and ends by a beautiful description of a nun, painted by 
Hans Memling, at the hospital at Bruges :— 

“ Elle est 14, immobile, enveloppée d'un double et triple vétement, 
dont rien ne dérangera jamais les plis raides; le corps atténué dis- 
parait,—on le soupcgonne & peine; les ¢paules sont ¢troites, les bras 
gréles; toute la vie s’est concentrée dans la téte. Et quelle téte 
étrange! Sur un col long et délicat, un ovale qui va s’élargissant 
vers le haut, une lévre supérieure trés hauté, une arcade sourciliére 
encore plus haute, un vaste front bouché vaguement bosselé, et comme 
comblé de pensées mystiques ; les yeux regardent, sans voir. Parla 
profondeur et l’intensité absorbante de son réve, une telle figure est 
hors du monde ordinaire, 4 tout jamais fixe dans son attitude, im- 
passible, et recueillie pour l’éternité. Désormais, son état est la con- 
templation persistante, sans images et sans paroles, dont parlent les 
docteurs. Rien de violent dans cet état, point de transports, 
nulle illumination vive; c’est la placidité de la croyance absolue, 
la paix de Vdme conservée dans le cloitre, comme dans un 
beis,—dormant. Rien ne la trouble dans sa quiétude douce, 
et un peu triste. Autour d’elle, les actions sont reglées et les 
objets sont ternes; tous les jours, les heures uniformes raménent 
devant elle les mémes murailles blanches, les mémes reflets bruns des 
boiseries, les mémes plis tombant des capuchons et des robes, les 
mémes bruissements des pas qui vont au dortoir ou A la chapelle. Les 
sentiments délicates, indistinctes, s’éveillent vaguement dans cette 
monotonie ; elle se sent enveloppée, soutenue, portér A toute heure 
par la toute-puissance, par la divine bonté, A laquelle elle s’abandonne, 
et la piété tendre, comme une rose abritée par les brutalités de la 
vie, s’épanouit loin de la grande route, ot se heurtent les pas humains.” 

In speaking of the engravings in the first portfolio, we re- 
gretted that the illustrations had not been photographs, and 
that it was not said where the original portraits were to be 
found. We do not know the original of the head of Phidias 
given here, but we do know that there is an authentic one by his 
own hand on the shield in the British Museum. A photograph 
of this would have been of world-wide interest, und a great 
addition to this work. Even an engraving from it would have 
been better than this ideal head, which is not only unlike his 
own portrait of himself, but is unlike any man of extraordinary 
power. There is a French feeling about it very contrary to 
that of the Elgin marbles. In the head of Praxiteles there is 
more character, but it is badly drawn, and both these engravings 
are slovenly and unsatisfactory in execution. The portraits of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo are a great improve- 
ment on them. Michael Angelo’s expressive countenance is 
very well rendered. In his face, as in his work, there is the 
yearning for the unattainable, “ infinite passion, and the pain of 
finite hearts that yearn,” which suggest more than human 
art could- ever complete; the mysteries which the deepest 
passions of the soul cannot fully seize, and which the human 
hand can but vaguely sketch by means of the most dexter- 
ous art, but the suggestion of which made the work of 
Michael Angelo so full of interest. The portrait of Raphael 
comes next. The account of his life begins with this 
sentence :—‘ By universal consent, the greatest of all painters 
is Raffaello Santi.” Had the word “ artist” been used, instead of 
“painter,” this judgment might have been nearer the truth, for 
the elevated serenity of feeling pre-eminent in the work of 
Raphael is one of the very highest qualities in art, but as a 
painter, many were his superiors. 'The first portrait given is from 
one taken in childhood, and reminds us strongly of his picture 
of the Fornarina, in the Tribune. The second, probably partly 
an ideal head, is the beautiful face, well known, with the clearly 
cut, deep eyelids, and the gentle, pure expression of countenance. 
The third portrait (Raphael at thirty) is new to us, and very 
repulsive. A greater contrast to the second cannot be imagined. 
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There is in it no nobility of form or expression ; indeed, the 
reverse, a grossness and unpleasantness. As tothe authenticity 
of the original of the engraving of this portrait, we cannot 
judge, but doubt, in any case, it having been a good 
portrait of Raphael. The portrait of Correggio is very 
expressive, but is out of drawing; those of Titian better. 
The Rembrandt as an old man is very clever, and the 
portrait of Beethoven full of interest. 'lhis last and the por- 
trait of Michael Angelo are most striking as countenances, and 
tell the story of the genius belonging to their owners in a very 
unmistakable way. 

As we suggested, in reviewing the “ Portfolio of Poets,” this 
work would make an admirable school-prize and a useful work 
of reference in any library, notwithstanding what we consider 
its shortcomings and mistakes. 


SOME PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue most readable, as well as the best, paper in the Cuntem- 
porary is Colonel Osborn’s, upon the present policy in Afghani- 
stan, an unhesitating and most forcible denunciation. Colonel 
Osborn believes the war of last year to have been a wanton 
aggression, intended originally as the beginning of a much 
larger scheme of conquest; ridicules the “ scientific frontier,” 
and declares that there is but one reasonable course to pursue, 
—namely, to retire within our own boundary. He puts ina strong 
light one of the most formidable, though least noticed of all the 
difficulties in the way of annexation,—Where is the garrison to 
come from? Colonel Osborn believes that, at all events until 
roads had been made in Afghanistan, the garrison would employ 
40,000 English soldiers,—that is, of course, if we are to defend 
the new provinces against Russia :— 

“But the English part of our Afghanistan garrison does not pre- 
sent so insuperable a difficulty as the native. It would not be safe, 
at least for many years, to organise our native garrison from the 
Afghans themselves. The regiments would have to be recruited in 
India specially for this service—but out of what races? The natives 
of the southern parts of India have not the physique capable of 
enduring the severities of an Afghanistan winter. The Sikhs or 
Hindoos of Upper India would certainly not enlist ina service which 
carried them so far from their homes, into the midst of an alien 
people and an alien faith. The only recruits we should obtain in 
large numbers would be Muhammadans. The danger, then, is obvi- 
ous. In India, the fierce fanaticism of the Moslem creed is mitigated 
by its contact with the milder tenets of Hindooism; but remove an 
Indian Moslem to Afghanistan, and he would very soon become in- 
spired by the religious zeal of his co-religionists around him. We 
should be exposed to the risk, perpetually, of our native garrison 
combining with the people of the country to expel the Infidel intruders 
from the land, and restore the supremacy of the Prophet.’’ 

The article, though strongly worded, gives the results of great 
experience and study, and should be carefully weighed. So 
should the remarkable paper on “Contemporary Life and 
Thought in Turkey,’’ by ‘“ An Eastern Statesman,” a paper full 
of knowledge as well as thought, and suggesting far more than 
it says; witness this most instructive passage. After de- 
scribing the fall of Khaireddin Pasha, and the additional influ- 
ence acquired by the Ulema, the writer says :—“ It may be well 
to note that Sir A. H. Layard and Khaireddin Pasha have both 
attempted to control the Turkish Government by their per- 
sonal influence over the Sultan, and have both been defeated 
by the stronger influence of Palace intrigue. There are, no 
doubt, certain advantages in maintaining intimate personal re- 
lations with an absolute sovereign, but, in fact, no sovereign is 
so absolute that he cannot be to a great extent controlled by 
his Ministers ; and the Ambassador who is intimate with the 
Sultan, and seeks to control his actions, is certain to excite the 
jealousy and opposition of the Ministers and the Palace. Even 
with the Sultan himself, he is obliged to assume a very different 
tone from that which he would use in dealing with a Minister. 
He may smile, but he cannot frown; he may suggest, but he 
cannot threaten ; he may persuade, but he cannot dictate; he 
may secure a promise, but he cannot exact its fulfilment. In 
the present case, he has certainly failed to keep his own 
protégé in office, and, what is more important, he has failed 
to secure any modifications in the system of government.” 
“ Critical Idealism in France’ is an effort to describe the reac- 
tion growing in France against Materialism, and like Professor 
Mivart’s account of “The Forms and Colours of Living Crea- 
tures,” is a little too much in the nature of what used to be 
called a “ monograph,”’—that is, contains a little too much 
condensed thought or information, for a magazine. Pro- 
fessor Mivart’s article in particular will hardly be intel- 
ligible to the uninformed reader, a defect which, we think, 








. . . a 
is fatal, when the object is to popularise thought. It may be 
denied that this is the object of such papers, and the denia) 
may be accepted, but it is certainly the object of mouthly 
magazines. In truth, this month the papers in the Contem. 
porary are all a little too good. They lack the quality of read. 
ableness. It takes too much out of the ordinary reader to study 
Mr. Mivart, and “The Supreme God in the Indo-European 
Mythology,” and “The Myths of the Sea and the River of 
Death,” and “ The Moral Limits of Beveficial Commerce,” all 
at once ; and besides these, there are only the Indian and Turkish 
articles—both, as we have said, very good—and Matthew 
Browne's really fresh criticism of that well-worn book, “ Maevey 
Napier’s Correspondence.” As we read the paper and the 
book, the incessant thought in our own minds is,—what patience 
Napier must have had to bear this incessant criticism from 
his contributors upon each other and himself! Or did he; 
perchance, defend himself in the only sufficient way, by leaving 
some of the sermons addressed to him unread ? 

The Fortnightly is more haman. Mr. Morley might, perhaps, 
leave his critics alone, or answer them in some less conspicuous 
place; and we weary, be it said under the breath, of the London 
School Board; but Mr. Froude’s view of what ought to be done 
with South Africa is interesting, even if one is unable quite to 
understand it, which is our case,—that is to say, we do not gee 
why, if South Africa outside the Cape Colony is to be governed 
like India, we should discuss any scheme of confederation; and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s paper on “ 'The Channel Islands” is a most 
important contribution to the land question. The Channel 
Islands are, we believe, the only British possessions outside 
India wherein the devolution of land is settled by law, and can. 
not be affected by bequest, and where, therefore, the tendency 
is to perpetual subdivision. The islands are, therefore, in the 
main held by cultivating peasants, the average holding being 
about eight acres ; the production is enormous, the population 
is thoroughly well housed, and thick as the people stand—say, 
three times as thick as in the Isle of Wight-—there 1s a widely 
diffused prosperity and content. Mr. Lefevre says :— ‘ 

“ Everything tends to show that the aggregate wealth of the popu- 
lation is very great. The imports and exports are very large, in pro- 
portion to the population. In Guernsey, the population of which 
does not exceed that of an average small county town in England, it 
has been found possible to raise very large loans for public works, 
The harbour of St. Peter’s Port alone cost more than £300,000, which 
was wholly raised on loan in the island; the savings-banks show 
deposits three times more than the relative amount for England. 
What, then, is the canse of this general prosperity, of this widely 
diffused wealth, and of the universal industry and thrift, which is so 
remarkable ? Is it due, as the island thinkers believe, to their land- 
laws, which discourage the aggregation of property, and favour its 
distribution among the members of a family, and to the fact that the 
island people have never permitted the introduction of the English 
land-laws, which they believe to have an opposite tendency ? 

Mr. Horace White’s paper on “ Parliamentary Government in 
America” is a solidly reasoned piece of work, but he avoids the 
main point of all,—namely, that the main body of the people 
have a right, if the democratic theory is true, to the direct con- 
trol of their Government. He upholds democracy, yet upholds 
also the American Constitutional system, which almost para- 
lyses democracy, and this because it paralyses it. It is, of 
course, a grave argument in favour of any Constitution that 
the people subjected to it, after a hundred years’ trial, still like 
it, but it is no proof that another system would not be still 
better. As far as we understand American history, the judg- 
ment of the people, except, perhaps, on foreign politics, is sounder 
than the judgment of their three sets of representatives, a reason 
of a strong kind for giving the former more power. The true reason, 
however, is that democracy once granted, its right to rapid and 
continuous action is granted also; and this, which is granted, in 
theory at all events, by the Parliamentary system, is denied in 
practice as well as theory by the Presidential. Is not Mr. White, by 
the way, a little unjust to the French Constitution ? He thinks 
ita mixture of both systems, but it is almost purely Parlia- 
mentary, the two Houses being both elected by universal suf- 
frage, and the President deprived of veto. If the Govern- 
ment could dissolve at will, it would be Parliamentary. Mr. 
E. Dicey has an interesting account of Scialoja, the Nea- 
politan economist and financier, who seems to have fallen 
short of being a really great man chiefly from a deficiency 
of hardness in his character, not a usual deficiency in an 
economist; and we, at all events, have real with plea 
sure Mr. W. P. Courtney’s careful argument that no com- 
plete catalogue even of English literature can be published ata 
reasonable expense ; and his proposal that the guardians of the 
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British Museum should execute more manageable tasks, the 
frst being & handbook to their treasures, or subject-catalogue. 
His paper is full of information. 

The “star” paper in the Nineteenth Century is Mr. A. Forbes’s, 
on “ Flogging in the Army.” He defends it ardently, says the 
threat of a flogging made him a good soldier, and declares blufily 
that the British soldier, of all soldiers, most needs flogging. 
It does not seem to strike Mr. Forbes that flogging may be one 
reason why the respectable British citizen does not enter the 
Army—indeed, ke denies that anybody thinks of the liability— 
and he forgets that the Army never was so bad as in Spain, 
when flogging was administered as freely 9s on board-ship. 
He asks why one form of punishment should bedevil a man 
more than another, and might just as well ask why one insult 
should hurt him more than another ?—the answer in both cases 
being that men feel things usually as social opinion expects 
them to feel them, in obedience to certain habitudes, and not in 
obedience to reason at all. Suppose at Eton severe kicking 
were substituted for the birch. Mr. Forbes’s article, however, 
hesides its natural interest, has the great merit that he says 
outright what he has to say, and does not take refuge in 
phrases. He thinks, if young soldiers drink as they did at 
Durban, that they must be flogged till they leave off drink- 
ing, whatever the effect upon the men themselves. By the 
way, Mr. Forbes, like most advocates of the lash, quotes the 
private soldier’s opinion in its favour. Is he prepared to say 
that the opinion of the least educated and self-restrained por- 
tion of the Army is in all cases, or in any other case, a safe 
guide? Are classes so violently different, that soldiers need a 
punishment which could not be inflicted on an officer, who, 
nevertheless, is liable to every other? Dr. Hillebrand’s enter- 
taining letters on “ Modern England” we have noticed else- 
where; and we may take another opportunity of commenting on 
Mr. Faweett’s ‘New Departure in Indian Finance,” his main 
thesis being that economy, not extravagance, promotes efficiency ; 
and most readers will study Miss Bevington’s answer to Mr. 
Mallock, and Mr. Schiitz-Wilson’s summary of the evidence 
against Lucretia Borgia. ‘The case against the theological basis 
of morality has rarely been stated with more fearlessness than 
in the former, or, we may add, with more rooted disbelief 
in any governing motive other than self-interest. Miss 
Bevington’s view is obviously that men will always call 
that vice which annoys them, and that virtue which bene- 
fits them; and will do so just the same, whether religion is 
believed or not :—** When a man, moreover, receives the benefit 
of such struggle without himself encountering its difficulty—in 
other words, receives his own good-fortune as the result of his 
neighbour's struggle—not the death, burial, and oblivion of a 
thousand creeds will avail to hinder the instinctively special 
force of his admiration. ‘lo ask why he should admire in 
another, and so come to aim at for himself, this kind of conduct, 
is about as much or as little relevant as to ask why he should 
prefer straight limbs, intelligence, or fine weather, to deformity, 
idiocy, or bad seasons. In one case, as in the other, man can- 
not but approve that of which he and his ancestors have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reaped the benefits, though the basis 
of his appreciation be in one case physical, in another wsthetic, 
in another intellectual, and in a fourth moral or social.” Miss 
Bevington believes that the belief in immortality is a mere re- 
sult of the intense wish for it, and conscience a developed func- 
tion of the mind,—developed, like other functions, by the need 
for it: * Conscience’ has taken millenniums to develope, and 
it has developed in obedience to a need, not a creed—sprung out 
of the fundamental demands of progressive existence, rather 
than from the comparatively recent demands of theological 
aspiration. The hope of heaven may be doomed to extinction, 
but not the will to live upon earth, and until the mass of man- 
kind is in the mood for suicide, there will continue to be a right 
and wrong road for men to walk in.” The argument is too 
grave for a brief notice like this, but we wonder if Miss Beving- 
ton denies that in this world the man with a good digestion and 
a bad heart is often the happiest and most successful? As Mr. 
Schiitz-Wilson has shown, a few pages after, Pope Alex- 
ander VI., the most infamous of mankind, was an exceptionally 
happy man, and the whole history of the Renaissance shows 
that men without conscience can enjoy the utmost happiness 
and fullness of life. Social affection is all very well, but if man 
is not to live again, the ideal for him will be to make life plea- 
sant for himself, whatever becomes of the millions after him. 
Their social affection will not attract him, any more than the 
desire of fame attracts the majority of mankind. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Fraser. (October.)—This is not a good number of Fraser. “There 
is no article of conspicuous merit, and the majority of the papers are 
distinctly poor. Mr. Kebbel gossips pleasantly over the devotion of 
Englishmen statesmen to partridge-shooting, the reason for which, 
we imagine, is that most English statesmen have been, by training, 
rich country gentlemen, but he has nothing very new tosay ; and the 
paper on the “Failure of Altruism’’ is rather washy, though one 
thought in it, that Comtist Altruists, with popular force behind 
them, would soon help on natural selection by “shooting the weak 
ones through the head,” is a striking one, and might be true, were 
it not that conscience is too strong for logic. Karl Blind’s attack 
on the “Mountain Prince,’’ Prince Jerome, adds little to the 
reader’s knowledge; and “ Afghanistan, its Races and Rulers,” is 
little more than an article for a eyclopewdia. The paper on “The 
Cost of a Foreign Policy’’ is vigorous and clear, but Fraser under its 
new management is not yet a success. It lacks the first condition, 
attractiveness to readers. 

Blackwood. (October.)—The traveller in Syria continues his lively 
sketches, and this time adds his testimony to that of the many ob- 
servers who have declared that there is a flavour or aroma about 
Damascus,—a flavour at once of mysticism and of extreme antiquity, 
which is perfectly separate and most attractive. Damascus is the 
centre of the occult cults of Western Asia, and the traveller tried 
to find out something about them, but succeeded only in being intro- 
duced to a Sheikh of the Dervishes, who pretends to marvellous powers, 
but visibly does nothing that a Japanese juggler cannot do, except some 
disgusting things, such as causing dervishes to eat scorpions and 
snakes. It is most readable writing. M. Lindau sends one of his 
pleasant, if thin, stories, so full of knowledge of the domestic life of 
France ; and there is an interesting sketch of ‘“ Newspaper Offices,”’ 
especially the Times, which contains, however, a statement that may 
be misconceived. There is competition of a kind among London 
daily papers, but notwithstanding the immense harvest to be made 
if one is successful, there is scarcely any competition against them. 
In this vast capital, the political dailies published in the morning 
can still be counted on the fingers, and there is no sign whatever 
of the forty or fifty papers which, in any other such city, would 
divide the public patronage. The author of “The Cabul Matiny”’ 
distinctly pleads for reducing Afghanistan to a vassal State, and puts 
forward this menace, which, if he has been in any way officially in- 
spired, is most ominous :—“ It is already clear that we shall have to 
send our forces into the Herat country, before peace can be restored ; 
and in all probability, we may have to occupy that town. With 
Herat in our hands, the Russian expedition against the Tekke Turco- 
mans will cease to endanger the peace of the Afghan frontier, and we 
shall be in a position to watch its aims, and if necessary, to prescribe 
proper limits to its sphere of operations.”’ 

Macmillan. (October.)—Mr. Seeley continues his thoughtful lectures 
on history and politics, essaying to show that the great parties have 
not held their dogmas continuously, but have repeatedly changed 
their policies. The Tories, for example, were the peace party once. 
They arrested the course of Marlborough, as the Whigs tried to 
arrest the course of Wellington. Ths Whigs, again, from the 
Exclusion Bill to the French Revolution, were, Mr. Seeley 
says, against progress, were always contending for ancient, 
not novel liberties. They were profoundly Conservative. Mr. 
Seeley works out this thesis with great pains, and though he does not 
convince us, he does bring into prominence entire strata of facts we 
are all too ready to forget. The account of the Malakani, the 
milk-eating Presbyterians, or rather, Quakers, of Russia, who 
have become the most prosperous of Russian sects, chiefly through 

iheir domestic virtues, is most interesting. Their villages are found 
through southern and eastern Russia, and the Government is said 
now to have some intention of concentrating them in the province of 
Kars. “The Autobiography of a Thief” is a curiously complete 
specimen of argot, but has no other value; and the paper on Vivi- 
section is at least entitled to the credit of humanity in idea, though Mr. 
Greenwood goes too far when he sanctions all experiments on living 
animals made for the purpose of studying the action of poisons or 
He should have added, “ made with a certainty that the 
At present, the 





diseases. 
knowledge acquired will diminish human suffering. 
ouly object of many experiments is to increase human knowledge, 
that is, in fact, to gratify scientific curiosity. 

The Cornhill Magazine, for October, depends on its stories, the 
padding being unusually devoid of interest, unless we except a terri- 
ble attack on the character of Burns, which ought, in Scotland, to 
call forth replies. We do not know, however, that Scotchmen will 
care much about it, Burns belonging distinctly to that class of poets 
who are funnels, through whom streams a poetry far brighter and 


” 


sweeter than themselves. 
The University Magazine, for October, is brim fall of cleverness, 
and that is all we can say about it, for it is the single impression it 
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makes upon us. We have read all the papers, with a certain enjoy- 
ment in their vivacity, and can remember none of them ten minutes 
afterwards, unless it be Mr. Lewis Wright’s, upon the “New Philo- 
sopher’s Stone,” a thoughtful attempt to show where the doctrine of 
the future state being only a future of humanity, may land us. 


The Comédie Humaine, and its Author. By H. H. Walker. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Walker is anxious to make English readers 
acquainted with Balzac. Accordingly, he sketches the life and 
character of the man, gives a general criticism upon his works, and 
illustrates what he has said by giving translations of some of the 
tales, of which that entitled “ Albert Savarin ” is the most important. 
These translations are not very good That Balzac is very hard to 
translate, needs scarcely be said; but Mr. Walker hardly acquits 
himself in his task as well as we should expect, from his evident appre- 
ciation of his author. His English, too, when he translates, is mani- 
festly inferior to that of his original composition. Sometimes he 
becomes scarcely intelligible. What is meant by the “thousand forms 
of chastity which make the young man a being apart?’’ One has 
to make a conjectural translation into French, before interpreting 
it. The criticism of Balzac’s genius is often sound and just. 
Mr. Walker's apology for his morality or immorality we do not under- 
stand. His phraseology on this subject does not convey any meaning 
tous. When a wife leaves her husband for a lover, and is again 
unfaithful to him with the friend whom he employs to induce her to 
return to him, Mr. Walker describes her conduct as “an incapability 
of getting her affections into a right focus,’’ and thinks her, neverthe- 
less, a “very delicate and dainty grace of womanhood.” Possibly 
this is very subtle, but we are used to the plain language of the Ten 
Commandments, and do not understand it. It has occurred to us to 
wonder whether Balzac’s details are always as accurate as they aro 
minute. In finance, for instance, of which he was specially fond,— 
could a woman still young buy an annuity which should give 
15 per cent. on her capital ? And could a dandy, even in the cheapest 
of the provinces, keep two houses and a “tiger’’ on £160 per annum, 
however rigidly he might starve himself ? 

Venerabilis Bedae Historiae Ecclesiasticae, Libri III., IV. Edited 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and J. R. Lumby, B.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—The editors’ prefix to their edition Herr Adolf 
Ebert’s “ Account of Beda,’’ taken from his “ History of Christian 
Roman Literature,” and they add a number of notes full of the 
curious erudition which Mr. Mayor possesses in larger measure than 
any other English scholar. Beda (it is really a relief to find scholars 
of unquestionable authority using the familiar etymology) affords, 
with his strangely mingled acuteness and credulity, a most interesting 
study; and when he is illustrated by the learning of his present 
editors, he furnishes reading which cannot easily be surpassed in its 
kind. We may add that the editors have done their work most 
thoroughly, collating MSS., &c. That from which the text is printed 
is apparently coeval with Beda. 

Euclid, and his Modern Rivals. By Charles L. Dodgson. (Mac- 
millan.)—There has been, as all our readers at all interested in the 
subject must be aware, a great revolt of late years against Euclid. 
He has not wanted defenders—Mr. Todhunter, for instance, has 
taken up his cause with great energy—but no one before has busied 
himself with a detailed examination of rival text-books. This Mr. 
Dodgson has done, bringing to his task not only thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subject, but the practical experience derived from a 
long career as a mathematical lecturer. The subject is far too tech- 
nical to be discussed at length in these columns. An extract from a 
dialogue between Minos and Euclid (Mr. Dodgson has a great reputa- 
tion, both in and out. of Oxford, for enlivening even the subject of 
mathematics), will show the main contention of the volume :— 

Minos.—* You wish me, then, to compare your book with those of 
your Modern Rivals? 

Euclid.—Yes. But in doing this, I must beg you to bear in mind 
that a Modern Rival will not have proved his case, if he only succeeds 
in showing,— (1), that certain Propositions might with advantage be 
omitted (for this a teacher would be free to do, so long as he left 
the logical sequence complete) ; or (2), that certain proofs might, with 
advantage be changed for others (for these might be interpolated as 
‘ alternative proofs’) ; or (3), that certain new propositions are desirable 
(for these also might be interpolated). All these matters will need 
to be fully considered hereafter, if you should decide that my Manual 
ought to be retained; but they do not constitute the evidence on 
which that decision should be based. 

Minos.—That, I think, you have satisfactorily proved. But what 
would you consider to be suflicient grounds for abandoning your 
Manual in favour of another ? 

Euclid.—There are two defects, and two only, allowed to exist in 
my Manual, which I regard as crucial in this matter. The first 
concerns my arrangement of Problems and Theorems; the second 
my treatment of Parallels.” 

It is the form of Mr. Dedgson’s book that we are most concerned 
with. By this he hopes to attract readers, who might be repelled by 
the unbroken routine of a controversial treatise. And all that could 
be done in this way has been done. We only wish that Mr. Dodgson 
could have seen his way to putting more jokes into his pleadings 





than he has, for what there are, ure excellent. What could be 
than describing Guy Fawkes as the “ President of the As 


Raising the Position of Members of Parliament ”’ ? But wcanil for 
suppose that Mr. Dodgson’s humour prevents him from dealing mae 


seriously and thoroughly with his subject. 
Mesmerism : with Hints for Beginners, By John James, (W. 
Harrison.)—The publisher tells us that there is a demand “f, Z 
text-book for beginners who are inquiring into mesmerism,”’ alae 
this little book, in which certain newspaper articles have been 
panded, is an answer to it. It is a subject on which we do not fed 
competent to form an opinion, and with this notice we must leave the 
book to such as may be interested in it. 


Novets.—The Cure of Souls. By J.‘Maclaren Cobban. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—There are not a few proofs of originality and power 
in this novel. Its main purpose is to show how the dense ignorance 
and indifference generated by centuries of spiritual neglect, may be 
broken up by the earnestness and faith of a man determined to do 
his duty. The two clergymen, the curate, sincere but narrow, with 
his panacea of bringing the people to church, and the Vicar, gifted 
with that power of sympathy which makes men masters in the world 
of spiritual things, make a striking contrast. The vicar, indeed, is g 
character which one does not forget, so genuinely real and human 
has the author made it. Equally distinct, at the other pole of humanity 
is Bacup, a quite typical specimen of the Wuxixds, without a glimpse 
of anything beyond what he sees and feels, except it be a glimmer of 
superstition. His literal interpretation of the curate’s rash assertion 
that if he abstained from labour on the Sunday, a blessing would rest 
on the labour of the week, is a striking feature in the story. We do not 
quite understand the denouement of the tale. After all, the reforma 
tion of the hamlet seems to have been effected by the terrors of the law, 
rather than by the Gospel. Nature’s Nobility. By John Newall, 
3 vols. (Charing Cross Publishing Company.)—This book should 
have had a more distinctive title. It really is a picture, and, in some 
respects, a very lively picture, of Lancashire life, as it was about fifty or 
sixty years ago. There are some curious anachronisms in it; surely 
a mill-song of the year 1818 or thereabouts would hardly have made 
mention of the “merry gas-light ;” while Lord Arrowcliffe, “almost 
omnipotent in private-Bill business,” is so clearly drawn froma living 
personage, that it is a mistake in art, though of course intentionally 
done, to throw him back by half a century. Nor is there much merit 
in the portrayal of “ genteel’ life. The really good part of the bookis 
the description of the upland village, with its patriarchal government, a 
picture that has all the appearance of being drawn from life; and the 
story of the agitator, Barford. We have been often reminded in reading 
Nature’s Nobility of Mrs. Linnzeus Banks’s novels. The reader must 
not be discouraged by a very unpromising beginning, by a peculiarly 
absurd panegyric of King George III., or generally by a feeble 
and discursive style. If he will persevere, he will find something to 
repay him for his time and trouble. Monodyne: a Story from the 
Under-World. By John Boyle O'Reilly. (Pilot Publishing Company, 
Boston, U.S.)—A gentleman who dedicates his book “to all who 
are in prison, for whatever cause,”’ is manifestly an “ irreconcilable ;” 
and his bias comes out in a very curious, and, we may take leave to 








say, absurd diatribe against “aristocracy,’’ to which he or his mouth- 
piece, the hero, seems to attribute all human depravity whatsoever. 
Equally absurd, though in a different way, is the development of the 
two Australian aborigines into the beautiful and graceful creatures 
who adorn the most civilised society. For all this, the tale has some 
merit. The picture of bush-life is very striking, an the journey of 
the bushranger and the Serjeant is a very powerful piece of 
writing. A Distinguished Man. By A. Von Winterfeld. Translated 
by W. Laird-Clowes. 3vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This book is 
described on the title-page as “a humorous romance.” We have read 





it, not indeed to be quite candid, from end to end, but with as much per- 
severance as our powers permitted, and could not find even the shadow 
of a smile in it. The plot is that a certain butcher in a German town 
has a fair daughter, to whose hand there are two aspirants. The 
butcher has a disappointed ambition, to be distinguished, and 
he conceives the idea of obtaining it, if not in his own person, yeb 
through his son-in-law. Accordingly he imposes on the two suitors 
the condition of becoming distinguished. They start for England, as 
being the most likely place for attaining that result. After that we 
have nothing but caricature, not in the least amusing, as it seemed to 
us. The fun that is made, or sought to be made, out of the misadven- 
tures of any one, is really a barbarous sort of hamour. Who could get up 
a laugh now at Tittlebat Titmouse dyeing his hair green? The best 
typeof mind finds no pleasure, either in real life or in fiction, in the 
discomforts and mistakes of others. It is about time for would-be 
comic writers to recognise this fact. 

Natural History Rambles. By J. E. Taylor, Rev. J. G. Wood, and 
C. O.G. Napier. (Christian Knowledge Society.)—These are inter- 
esting and instructive little books, full of scraps of knowledge, 
amusing anecdotes (all, let us hope, at least founded upon fact), and 
illustrations on wood, rough, perhaps, but still answering the purpose’ 
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hich they are introduced. Two volumes, by Mr. J. E. Taylor, 
“Underground” and “Mountain and Moor,” respectively, 
cited as favourable examples of the series to which they 
It should be noted that each volume of the series includes 
cing to at least two of the natural sciences. As the 
s cannot be equally conversant with botany, zoology, and 

logy, the critic finds that some parts of each volume are less satis- 
factory in arrangement and less exact and adequate in treatment than 
others. But on the whole, these attractive and cheap volumes will 
rove not only pleasing, but really useful companions to all those 
oes of the country who cannot command the larger standard books 
qhich treat of the different departments of natnral history and 
geology’ And they cannot fail to create and nourish, if not to satisfy, 
a spirit of intelligent observation and inquiry, in many of the young 
readers to whom they are introduced. 

Science Lectures at South Kensington. Vol. II. (Macmillan.)— 
Here are some seventeen lectures, given at South Kensington to 
science teachers during the exhibition of the loan collection of ap- 
paratus. These lectures explained the apparatus shown, and were 
illustrated by it. The subjects discussed belonged, in greater part, to 
the domain of physics, but there were two lectures devoted to the 
explanation of the instruments and methods employed in physio- 
logical investigations. The book is in no way tedious or difficult to 
read, and yet it has the merit, so unusual as a characteristic of popular 
expositions, of being quite satisfactory from the scientific point of 
yiew. We commend especially the lecture, by the Warden of the 
Standards, on “ Balances and Weighing ;” that on the laws of fluid 
resistance, by the late W. Froude; and the two physiological dis- 
courses, by Drs. Burdon Sandersoa and Lander Brunton; these 
papers are fully illustrated by drawings and diagrams. Much infor- 
mation, both interesting and instructive, may likewise be gathered 
from other lectures in the volume, such as those treating of “ Musical 
Temperament ” and “ Lighthouse Illumination.” It is some consola- 
tion to know that the loan collection of scientific apparatus, although 
dispersed, has left behind a permanent and useful record of its exist- 
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ence. 
A Practical Grammar of the German Language. By Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, F.R.S.E. (John Murray.)—In this work the Roman letters 
are used, and no one will deny that the pupil’s task is thereby ren- 
dered rather lighter. On the other hand, it strikes us as advisable for 
the pupil to master this little difficulty at the outset. A portion of this 
book deals with the history of the German grammar. It comprises 
matter which will interest the student who wants information about 
the Teutonic language in its most ancient forms, viz., the Gothic, the 
Old Saxon, the Old Frisian, Low-German, &c. Numerous examples 
are given, to illustrate these and other cognate dialects. 
The Philosophy of Evistence. By E. G. Kelley, M.A. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —We thought this was a book on metaphysics, when we 
first took it up. The additional title, “The Reality and Romance of 
Histories,’ perplexed us. It isa queer work, that is to say, it extends 
through more than 600 pages, and its object apparently is to give an 
account of the various theological beliefs which from time to time 
have prevailed. We have a history of deities, of heaven, of demonism, 
of Hades. The author assures us in his preface that he has treated 
his subject with reverence. No doubt he has intended to do so, but 
we now and then meet with remarks and reflections in which we 
must say that a reverent spirit seems to be conspicuous by its absence. 
The author, unless we are very much mistaken, often implies that the 
Christian conceptions of God are on a par with heathen beliefs, and 
that not much real advance has been made. On page 49 we note 
what strikes us as an odd blunder. There is a quotation from Cowper’s 
last book of the “ Task’’—the poet is in fact paraphrasing those 
passages of the prophet Isaiah in which the future glory of Zion 
is described—and this quotation is strangely supposed to be an 
extravagant eulogy of the ancient Persian or Magian worship, of 
which Cowper was certainly not thinking. Our author does not think 
much of St. Paul, as on page 223 he says that the Apostle “ gives a 
vague and erratic account of himself, or of some one else, being taken 
to the third heaven.’’ Here he seems to kave a little forgotten his 
reverence, or he would certainly have been able to find a rather more 
suitable way of speaking of the great Apostle, whatever he 
may have thought of this particalar passage. He makes what 
seems to us a stupid remark on the book which the prophet 
Ezekiel received from the angel to eat. “It is difficult to 
imagine,’ he says, “the nature of the increased efficacy of 
these books by the eating and digesting of them.” This is not an unfair 
sample of his style. The book is largely made up of lengthy quota- 
tions. We sce no particular use in transcribing whole portions of the 
Hebrew prophets and of the Apocalypse. This last strikes our author 
as “peculiar,’’ and “some of its peculiarities are so remarkable as to 
shake the credulity of some, if taken literally.” So, indeed, we 
should suppose; but what can be the use of such a remark, we cannot 
conceive. We ought to add that the writer has only laid aside his pen 
for a time, and hopes to conclude his work at no distant date. We 
should have thought, from its length, that it had been concluded. 





A Manual of Organic Chemistry. By Hugh Clements. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This is another chemical manual, newly added to the 
legion called into existence by the examinations of the Science and 
Art Department. It is not, in any sense, a satisfactory book; we 
should have to speak very harshly of it, were we to mete out full 
justice to it. Some amusement, however, may be got from this little 
volume. Let the beginner in chemistry try to answer the following 
five questions set by Mr. Clements (see pp. 172 to 176) :—“ What 
organic substances leave a black residue on being heated ?’ “ What 
organic substances produce an agreeable odour when heated ?” 
“What organic substances dissolve in alcohol ?”? “ What ‘organic 
substances taste peculiar?” “Make a quantitative analysis of the 
following mixtures,—pork, apples, opium, coal-tar, ink.” These ques- 
tions of Mr. Clements’s are ludicrous enough, but what would his 
answers be ? 

We have received from the Religious Tract Society a collection of 
Scripture stories, Christmas and New Year's Cards, reward tablets, 
&e., which are all well adapted for Sunday and day-school class prizes. 
The designs are pretty, the illumination in good-taste, and the texts 
well selected and appropriate. 

PertopicaL LireraturE.—We have received the October number of 
the following :—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in the “Table Talk” in 
which “ Sylvanus Urban” states that he has frequently seen French 
children intoxicated. “Strange as such an assertion may seem,” he says, 
“T deliberately make it,and stand by it. Again and again at tables 
d’hdte I haveseen children scarcely more than babies suffering distinctly 
from alcohol. It is, as travellers in France know, the custom in all 
districts south of the Loire to supply wine gratis at the two meals, 
breakfast and dinner, at which the residents in an hotel eat in com- 
pany. Repeatedly, then, in the hotels in French watering-places, I 
have watched children of five years old and upwards supplied by their 
mothers with wine enough visibly to flush and excite them.” He 
adds :—* I can indeed say with truth that in the course of a pretty 
long series of observations of the French, chiefly made, I admit, in 
public vehicles and hotels, I have rarely, if ever, seen‘a glass of cold 
water, unqualified with any admixture, quaffed by a native.””—Modern 
Thought.—Journal of the Statistical Society, containing an exhaustive 
paper on the “Celtic Languages in the British Isles,’’ by Mr. Ravenstein, 
illustrated by linguistic maps, in which we are told that the Celtic- 
speaking inhabitants of the British Isles amount to 2,185,890 souls, or to 
about 7 per cent. of the entire population. About 456,735 of them 
cannot speak English, viz., 301,110 Welshmen, 103,562 Irishmen, 
48,873 Scotchmen and 190 Manxmen.—The Scotlish Naturalist, which 
opens this month with a brief biographical notice of the late Sir 
Thomas Moncrieff, accompanied by a photographic portrait of the 
scientific naturalist.—No. 18 of the new series of Tules from Black- 
wood, containing “ Rapping the Question,” “My Adventures with 
Peter Schlemihl,”’ “ Aunt Ann’s Ghost-Story,” “The Blue Dragoon,” 
and “Lord Hatton.’”’—Men of Mark, containing permanent photo- 
graphs of the Lord Justice of Appeal, William Bowman, F.R.S., and 
Thomas Faed, R.A.—Part 4.o0f The Etcher, containing a well-executed 
portrait of Miss Terry as Ophelia, by Anna Lea Merritt.—Social Notes, 
containing an interesting article on ‘“‘ Work for Women,” and the first of 
a series of articles on the adulteration of food.—Science Gossip.— 
The Journal of Science.—The Journal of Psychological Medicine.— 
The St. Charing Cross Magazines.—Chambers’s 
Journal.—Sunday Words.—Golden Hours, a 
good number.—Sunshine.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.— 
Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal.—Kensington.—Catholic Progress.—House 
and Home.—From Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin we have 
received Part 4 of the illustrated edition of Longfellow's Poems; 
Part 18 of the Magazine of Art; Part 54 0f the Library of English 
Literature ; and Cassell’s Family Magazine.—-The Atlantic Monthly, a 
writer in which, commenting on the present depression of trade in 
America, denies that an increased foreign trade would be a cure 
for the present hard times. He says :—* It is our home [American] 
market that furnishes, or that can be made to furnish, an inexhaust- 
ible source of wealth and comfort for all; whilst a general foreign 
market for our products can be obtained only at the cost of more 
than ten dollars of home trade for one of foreign, with the pauper- 
ising of our people and the destruction of our institutions.’’— 
Belgravia, the most striking articles in which, sandwiched between 
the fiction, are a curious story of a French trial for murder, and an 
interesting description of the early forms of cricket.—St. Nicholas, 
another capital number of this well got-up and cleverly edited 
American magazine for girls and boys.—We have also received the 
July, August, and September numbers of Mission Life. 


James’s and 


Magazine.—Good 
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Adams (W. H. D.), Great English Churchmen, 8vo.......... seeegnesvecess (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Anton (P.), Masters in History, 120 .....+csesseee wavncees eovceees (Simpkin and Oo.) 2/6 
Baddeley (S. C.), The Daughter of Septhah, a Lyrical Tragedy...... (Pickering) 5/0 
Barmby (J.), Gregory the Great, 12mo .... (S.P.C.K. 2/0 
Baur, Church History of Ist Three Centuries, Vol. 2......(Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Bible Hygiene; or, Health Hints, by a Physician .........0Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
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Rutt (J. G.), John Smith, and other Stories, 12m (Oliphant) 1/0 
Carpenter (W. B.). Narcissus; & Tale of Early Chris , (3. P.C.K.) 3/6 
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Hand and Heart, Vol. 4, folio . seseees (Office) 7/6 
Holden (L.), A Manual of Dissection, &c., new edition, 8vo ......... Churchill) 16 0 
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Mitchell (R.), General Treatment of Cancer, &c., --(Churchill) J 6 
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Nelson (R.), King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, cr 8vo... (Partridge) 7/6 
Nicholson, Structure, &c , of Tabulate Corals, Paleozoic Period (W.Blackwood) 21/0 
Oldham (‘I'.). A Geological Glossary for Use of Students, 8vo.........(Stanford) 2/0 
Pasteur (L.), Studies on Fer tation, &c., 8vo. cseceesesseseee( Macmillan) 21/0 
Quiver, Vol. 14, 1879, roy 8vo .... (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 7/6 
Richardson (R.), Phil's Champion, ose «..(Oliphant) 1/6 
Roscoe (H. E.), Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. 2, Part 2, 8 
Rossetti (C. G.), Seek and Find, 120 .....+...cseceecseeee 
Sala (G. A.), Paris herself Again, 2 vols. 8vo.... 
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Sergeant (A.), Dickey and his Friends, sq..... eetsetennenees ..(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Smith (R. T.), Saint Basil the Great, 12mo ..,...... stesecseees (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Spedding (J.), Reviews and Discussions, &c., 8V0.........(C. Kegan Paul & Co) 12/6 
Stevenson (Mrs.), Wives and Mistresses, 18mo..... veveeeee(Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Turpie (D. M.). Manual of Chaldee Language, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 7/0 
Village Life, a Poem, 12M0 .,,..cc0cceceessreeeees bseteeesen srenees (Macmillan) 6 6 
Von Kampen (A.), 15 Maps Illustrating Cesar's Gallic War -..(Sonnenschein) 60 
Walford (L. B.), Cousins, cheap edition, Cr SVO ..+.ssseereeseeree (W. Blackwood) 6 0 
Warburton (E.), Songsand Verses on Sporting Subjects, 12mo oseces (Pickering) 2/6 
Watson (T.), Abolition of Zymotic Diseases, 12mo ...... Cc. Kegan Paul &Co.) 3/6 
Watt (J. C.), Great Novelists, 12mo ....... cocececnccvceccece covccccecs (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 





Westminster (Marchioness), Diary of a Tour in Sweden, Norway, and Russia, 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half. 
Including postage to any part of the United Pom «4 Quarterly, 
Kingdom ... os ae a ven ~- £1 8 6...... 014°3......0 : 
Including postage to any part of India, ' 2 
China (vid Southampton) America, France, 
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It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


BLACK wo ODS 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each Volume. 





This day is published. ] 
Vol. IX. —_CALDERON. | 
By E. J. HASELL. 


The other Volumes containm 


I, DANTE. 
By the Epiror. 


| II, VOLTAIRE. 
| By Major-General §, B 
HAMLEY. 


Lately published. 


Vol. VIIL—RABELAIS, | 


. | III, PASCAL. 
By WALTER BESANT. By Principal Tutioca. 


IV. PETRARCH. 
By Henay Reeve. 


V. GOETHE. 
By A. HAywArp, Q.c. 


“ We cannot too highly commend the 
skill and judgment with which Mr. 
Besant has traced out its general scope, 
portrayed the most striking episodes, 
and made the author's genius intelli- 
gible to English readers.”"—Saturday 


Review. | VI. MOLIERE. 

“His volume is the best introduction | By the Epitor and F. Tarver, 
to Rabelais that has yet appeared in M.A. 
England...... Those who seek to pene- 


trate the meaning of Rabelais, can | VII. MONTAIGNE. 
scarcely hope for a more trustworthy By the Rev. W. Lucas CoLuys 
or compendious guide.”—Atheneum. | A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
HEAL AND SON 
HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BE DROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Edinburgh and London. 














YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole —— rPHE PRESS.—A Provincial Morning 


Paper (Liberal) requires the services of a RE- 


ELESCOPE FOR SALE. 




































4 and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. Every 
Evening (excepting Wednesday), at 8.15, THE IRON 
CHEST. Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. Henry Irving. At 
7.30, DAISY’S ESCAPE. At 10.30, THE BOARDING- 
SCHOOL. Messrs. J. H. Barnes, Norman, Forbes, 
J. Carter, T. Mead, S. Johnson, F. Tyars, Pinero, 
Andrews, F. Cooper, Elwood, Ganthony, Branscombe, 
Tapping, C.Cooper, Ferrand, Calvert, Harwood ; Misses 
Florence Terry, Pauncefort, Myra Holme, Alma 
Murray, Harwood, &c. Wednesday, October 15, and 
every succeeding Wednesday, HAMLET. Hamlet, 
Mr. Irving; Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry. Morning per- 
formances, Saturday, October 18 and 25, at 2.30, THE 
IRON CHEST. No fees of any kind. 


M2Atve RN COLLEGE. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be 
held on December 18th and 19th. 


CLERGYMAN of experience and 

. standing would be glad of an opening in London, 

where he would be free to teach and act on a 

thoroughly Church, but liberal basis, without party 

ties. Could offer in exchange Country Benefice, in 

favourable situation.—‘* CLERICUS,” 25 Palmerston 
Road, Finsbury Park. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 1880.—The Classes for Ladies 
preparing for this Examination, now held by some of 
the Masters of the City of London School at the 
Training College for Teachers, Bishopsgate, will re- 
assemble on Monday, October 13th. For particulars, 
apply to Rey. T. W. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
_ M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizemen, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rey. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School 
L Tutor), of Twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils, 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 
lic Schools, &c, The Principal bimseif always accom- 
panies his boys in their walks, and takes part in their 
tield-games. His wife devotes herself to their care 
and comfort, and pays the closest attention to their 
health. Thorough training and individual] teaching. 
Situation, Yorkshire. Terms, £80 or £90 a year.— 
“ CLERIOUS,” Leyland, Greenhill Road, Hampstead, 
London. 
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P 
SIDENT LEADER WRITER, on Political, Local, and 
General Subjects. Applications, giving full particu- 
lars of ability and experience, and stating amount of 
salary required, to be addressed to * LEADER 
WRITER,” care of C. Mitchell and Co., 12 and 13 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIO DAY SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) 
will shortly appoint a HEAD MISTRESS for a High 
School to be established at Blackheath. Salary, 
£250 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of £1 10s per 
Pupil over 100 up to 200, and of £2 per Pupil over 200 
up to 300. Applications to be sent, not later than 
October 3ist, to the SECRETARY of the Company, 
112 Brompton Road, 8.W., from whom further in- 
formation may be had. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 

October 9th.—A Course of Lectures on Biology will 

be given at 2.50 on Saturdays during the Session, by 

T. JEFFERY PARKER, B.Sc. Lond., F.R.M.S., Demon- 
strator of Biology in the Royal School of Mines. 

HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 








\ is PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
OL 


SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

BOYS are Specially Prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools ; 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Boys. 


For full information, apply to the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER. 








NSTRUCTION by CORRESPOND. | 


ENCE.—ST. GEORGE'S HALL CLASSES open 
NOVEMBER Ist.—Parents who wish to direct the 
home education of their children, and Students who 
wish guidance in private study, or in preparing for the 
Edinburgh Local Examinations, are recommended to 
try the above system. Subjects—English, Latin, 
French, German, Geology, Mathematics, and Har- 
mony. Bursaries of £20 for girls and boys, and nine 
money prizes \ffered for competition. Average terms, 
10s 6d.—Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 
Miss WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 





GO °OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








MR. RICHARD A. PROCTOR, being about to leave 
England for fifteen months, desires to part with 

AN 8}-INCH BROWNING, WITH REFLECTOR, 
(the Speculum a sivgularly fine specimen of Mr. 
WItTT's handiwork,) equatorially mounted, with clock- 
work, complete set of eye pieces, two solar eye-pieces 
(single and double prisms), neutral-tint wedges, &.. 
for One Hundred Guineas (two-thirds of the original 
price). 

Apply to Mr. BROWNING, F.R.A.S., 63 Strand, 
where the instrument, cleaned and in good condition, 
can be seen and examined. 


tin Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of 
Hitchin, Herts, formerly Fel ow and Assistaat- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives 
SEVERAL PUPILS to PREPARE for the Universities, 
and has now vacancies. 
So pg SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magda. 
Coll. (Honours in Math, Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart. Germany. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's ** ELEMENTS of GEOLO'?Y,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says :—* As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal! descriptions or 








figures, he will do well to obtain a we!l-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 


supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

DIB WETS cccccccccscccccccscssccessccssescsoeseerooess 08 1010 © 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

DPB WEED ococcccceccesve-coccccccceccoeso soos cece 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


T HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesquo Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. Tuble d'Hote 
daily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourist Tickets to Llfracombe, for Two Months, are 

issued at all principal Railway Stations in England 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C,, D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 








Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


icati to 
— E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BROOK’S grwing COTTONS. 








LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD | Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


" ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
an" “a 7 Fi paris, 1855. ag EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
Gold Medal, Paria 1867. 


| 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
| Vienna, 1873. 
| 











Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, of all Drapers 


1876, Vari 1 Ge 1 
516, for VNlience, ™ =~=—- Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


DINNEFORD’S 
for Acidity of the Stomach, For Heartburn 


and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. M A G N E S | A 
a 


Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 











M ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
pt Estate and House Agents, beg to call atten- Street, and Charing Uross, London. 

tion to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Pro- ESTABLISHED 1782. 

perty in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

wishing to purchase or rent, to the great facilities Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

they possess for carrying out the views of each, and JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties in- - 
spected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 


BAx* of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFrriceE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 








- - Ae Capital ....... « £800,000 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female | 235 
Medical Mission begun in India. Reserve fund.... emaned 
The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 2 ——— " q ; 5 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, Fg nile gh 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns a ‘ : * “General Manager. 








and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training | ——____—___ 
native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, of NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
which the most important is medical work among | Established 1! 

women and children. (3) By day and night schools Paid-up ca ital. £1,487,500 

for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By twee 4 fond teayeesise Sane "800,000 
zananah missions, with $40 pupils. (5) By dividing | 1 eTTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
the city and country into districts, giving each @ | ,. 4+ Thirty Days’ Sight,, are granted on the Bank's 
systematic parochial organisation, for both Christians | po nehes throughout Australia and New Zealand. 








cee Me date Stead 958 |, ut onthe Colonies are negotiated and ent for 
ised. A § oe | collection. 
Swing Wo ter aront of the ork the Mccomnres |, ECOSITS. ere ceived, for fied, periods ou 
are response: for raising £1 500' a year over and | “rms scseaneaciis tne “On MEWBUBN, Mana 
‘ " "Gant . = , Manager. 
nate annual grants from the Society and Govern- 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the| (/¥ QVLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received “STOVES, if in fair condition, purchased or taken 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon OROWFOOT, | i.~axchange.—Apply to Messrs. EDWARDS and 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER | con, stove Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 
= 00 I wee Hinston), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay Street, | 49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London. 
vestminster, S.W. A — AE LTE 
: 1 Sunaina MARI. .dteeranade tate a are GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
{AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, |«rpytg FRESH and SPLENDID 
F ote Pals. MARE. distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
POR i BaD ng ESTABLIGRED 1907. 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
Also a Subscribed Capita! an £1,500,000 FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at | Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, port | fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 









free. " 
GEORGE HUY z , s 7 GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
eee See ee RY’S GARACAS COCOA. 
Ao IDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 

4 “A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS “No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
Provided against by a Policy of the wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”— 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY | Morning Post. 
he Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance In consequence of spurious imitations of 








Company. ~ o — —_ 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. and PERRLNS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and 4 | their signature— 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be “LEA and PERRINS,” 
secured at Moderate Premiums. ; ; i sd on every bottle of 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE — | Which signatire i pe IRE. SAUCE 
YEARS’ STANDING. W ORCESTERS i SAUCE, 
£1.550.000 have been paid as Compensation. and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local | Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE 
Agents, or and bLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. jally. Ketail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. world. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
RECORDS of YORK CASTLE, 


FORTRESS, COURT-HOUSE, and PRISON. By 
A. W. Twyrorp (the present Governor), and 
Major ARTHUR Grir¥iTHs, Author of “The 
Memorials of Millbank.” With Engravings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6. 


The MEN of the BACKWOODS; or, 
Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the Indian 
Fighters. By Ascott R. Hors. 33 Illustrations 
by C. O. Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


STEPHEN the SCHOOLMASTER. 
By Mrs. Gewiz, (M.E.B.) A Story without Plot. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

BEING THE NEW VOLUME IN THE 

“STORIES FOR DAUGHTERS AT HOME" SERIES. 


BOOK of REMEMBRANCE (The) 
for EVERY DAY in the YEAR. With Blank 
Space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c 
Beautifully printed in red and black. Imperial 
32mo, prices from 2s upwards. 


CAPTAIN PARKER GILLMORE’S NEW BOOK. 


TRAVEL, WAR, and SHIPWRECK. 


Sy Captain W. Parker Gintmore (“UBIQUE”) 
Author of * The Great Thirst-Land,” &c. 


Crown 4to, cloth elegant, price 6s. 


The BIRD and INSECTS’ POST 
OFFICE. By Rosert BLoOomrizny, Author of 
“The Farmer's Boy.” With 35 Wood Engravings. 


SILVER LININGS; or, Light and 
Shade. By Mrs. REGINALD M. Bray, Author of 
‘Ten of Them,” &c. With Illustrations by A. H. 
COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, gilt edges, 5s. 


BUNCHY;; or, the Children of Scars- 
brook Farm. By Miss E. OC. PHILuips, Author of 
“The Orphans,” &. With 16 Illustrations by 
A. J. Jounson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
WAYS and TRICKS of ANIMALS. 


Wth Stories about Aunt Mary's Pets By Mary 
Hooper. With 23 Full-page [llustrations, 2s 6d. 


AFRICAN PETS; or, Chats about our 
Animal Friends in Natal, with a Sketch of Kaffir 
Life. By F. CLINTON Paray. Illustrated by R. 
H. Moore. 2s 6d. 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS ; or, Brothers and 
Sisters at Home. By Emma Davenport. Illus- 
trated. New and Choaper Edition. Fourth 
Thousand, price 1s 6d. 


A NEW ONE-SHILLING SERIES. 


WRECKED, NOT LOST; or, the Pilot 
and his Companion. By the Hon. Mrs. DuNDAS. 
Illustrated. New and Obeaper Edition. Fifth 
Thousand, price 1s. 


AMONG the BRIGANDS, and other 
Tales of Adventure. Illustrated. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fourth Thousand, price Ls. 


CHRISTIAN ELLIOTT; or, Mrs. 
Danvers’ Prize. By L. N. Comyn. Illustrated. 
New and Cheaper Elition. Fourth Thousand, Is. 





N.B.—GRIFFITH and FARRAN’S NEW 
CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be for- 
warded post free on application. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S OBURCHYARD, 





LONDON 
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UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
Ws HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup. &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best- Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic. &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALI. KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


{OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of , 

if AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6a, 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes), 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

—Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases 
affecting the skin, are amendable by this cooling and 
healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest 
praise from persons who have suffered for years from 
bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every 
hope of cure has long passed away. None but those 
who have experienced the soothing effect of this 
Ointment can form an idea of the comfort it bestows, 
by restraining inflammation and allaying pain. Where- 
ever this Ointment has been once used,it has esta- 
blished its own worth, and has again been eagerly 
sought for, as the easiest and safest remedy for all 
ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and 
gout, the same application, properly used, gives won- 
derful relief. 











PAINLESS 
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DENTISTRY. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 


Museum) 


which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIA 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) \ TEETH, 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. : 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 


My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed j 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am 2 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfecti 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.--S, G 


G. H. Jones, Esq. 


the con. 
glad to hear 
ion of Pair. 


H vs 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the on 





KINAHAN’S 


i 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


WHISKY. 





Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON,.wW. 





“WESTWARD 


HO!” 








WILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food a 
sad man's Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire, There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westward Ilo? 


In 1 0z., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





NEAVE’S lee NEAVE'’S 


mending it, especially for 


| 
} 


FOOD 
FOR 


| 
| 
| Recommended by pe Faculty gener- 


| Children.” | 


Atex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— 
“IT consider it eminently fitted FO O D 
for the purpose.” 


? 


FOR 


ally. 





INFANTS 


AND 


INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barow 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





‘“T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 


PEAR 9S’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


In preference to any other, as being 


More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.’ 


, 


THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 


MR. 


JAMES 


STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





r & R B 


Used in every Hospital.) 


FOR ANA MIA, 


R A V A I §& 


(BR AVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
DEBILITY, 


EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid ‘ron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach; itis 


besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 
General Dépdt in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous I:nitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 





SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 
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THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
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A New Article, registered 
FISHER'S DRESSING. BAC 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF WEST- 
MINSTER’S DIARY. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


DIARY of a TOUR in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1827. By 
the MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 


AvutTuor of “ Jonn HALIFAX.” 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 
the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 


“This novel cannot fail to eatisfy all readers as 
the work of a most gifted writer."—Court Journal. 


’ 
Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. 
K. Spenper, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 
“Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly 
called a romance of the affections. The heroine is a 
charming creation.”—A (theneum. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 

« An interesting novel. The characters are life-like, 

and the incidents startling.”"— Court Journal. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 
EArt OF Desart. SECOND EDITION. 
“A brilliant and most powerful novel."—Post. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


RAJAH BROOKE. 


This day is published, 


The LIFE of SIR JAMES BROOKE, 
RAJAH of SARAWAK. From his Personal 
Papers and Correspondence. By Spenser Sr. 
Joun, F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah, 
late H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo ; now H.M.'s 
Minister Resident to the Republic of Peru, and 
Author of “ Life in the Forests of the Far West.” 
With Portrait and a Map, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“The world has waited with no ordinary patienc e 
for an authoritative biography of this extraordinary 
man,and at last we have presented to us the oft- 
promised ‘ Life of Sir James Brooke,’ by Mr Spencer 
St.John. His book has about it a strange fascination, 
—to begin reading it means it must be finished at a 
sitting. "—Daily Telegraph, October 4. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, post 8vo, 6s. 
WITH TWO MAPS. 


LANDS OF PLENTY: 
BRITISIU NORTH AMERICA 


FOR 
HEALTH, SPORT, AND PROFIT. 
A Book for all Travellers and Settlers. 
Py E. HEPPLE HALL, F.S.§, 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


FIFTH EDITION, just published, demy Bro, 90 pp., 
price Is, 
LORD LYTTON AND THE AFGHAN 
WAR. 


By Captain W. J. EASTWICK. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 
52 and 36 Parliament Street, S.W. 





Price Is. 

YVELIGION and PROGRESS: a 
& Positivi-t Viscourss, By Joux Henry Berpaes. 
WYMAN and Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, London, 
W.C. 

Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
Disease 3y Ronert G, Watts, M.D., M.R.C 8. 
S.A. &¢., Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. 
Fleet Street, 


5 


MircHeLn, and Co., Red Lion Court, 
TIEW in PARIS CHAMBER. of 

COMMERCE. the BUILDER (4d., by 
post 44d.)—Architectareand Landsecape,with numerous 
Sketches—Art and Commerce in Conflict—Health 
Questions at Manchester—Drama as a Teacher— 
Decoration of Public Buildings—Treatise on Concrete 
—London in Red, &c.—46 Catherine Street ; and all 
Newsinen, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Dr. TURPIE’S CHALDEE MANUAL. 
Just published, square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

\ MANUAL of the CHALDEE 
L LANGUAGE: containing Grammer of ths 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chresto- 
mathy, consisting of Selections from the Targums, 


with a Vocabulary adapted to the Chrestomathy. By 
D. McC. Turprs, MLA., D.D. 
Strongly bound in c'oth, 21s. 
{UERST’S HEBREW LEXICON, 


by DAVIDSON, complete. A Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament: with an Introduction 
giving a Short History of Hebrew Lexicography. By 
Dr. Jotius Fuerst. Third Edition, improved and 
enlarged. Translated by the Rev. Dr. “AMUEL 
DAVIDSON. 1,600 pp., royal 8vo, cloth boards, 2ts. 
Kept also half-bound morocco, cloth sides, 263. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. 

| EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of 
NAZARA. Considered in its connection with 

the National Life of Israc!, and related in detail. 

Translated by A. RANSOM. Vol. IV.—The Galilean 

Storms—Last Efforts in Galilee—Recognition of the 

Messiah—Foreshadowing of the Cross, &c. 

Also Vols. I. to LIL, at the same price. 





Just published, Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Just published, Vol. IL, 8vo, cloth, 103 #4, 
AUR (F. C.)\—CHURCH HISTORY 
of the FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Trans- 
lated from the third German Edition. Edited by the 
Rev. ALLAN Menzies. Volume II., completing the 
Work. 

Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FuonD 
LIBRARY receive these volumes for 7s, instead of 103 64 
each. Prospectus, with contents of the Series, post 
free on application. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





For CYPRUS, ASIA MINOR, and PALESTINE. 
Just published. crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
HE LEVANT INTERPRETER; 
POLYGLOTTE DIALOGUE BOOK (Turkish, 
Modern Greek, Italian, and English) for English 
Travellers in the Levant. By the Rev. A. Tien, 
formerly First-class Interpreter to the Allied Forces 
in the Crimea. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

TRAUSS (DAVID F.)\—A NEW 
KJ) LIFE of JESUS; for the PEOPLE. Authorised 
Translation. 
“On the present occasion I write especially for the 
use of laymen, and have taken particular pains that 
no single sentence shall be unintelligible to any edu- 
cated or thoughtful person.” —Pref ice. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Streat, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
1 


Just published, crown 8vo, each 2s. 
9 


NARESBORO’ CASTLE YARD. 
A Poem. With 22 Cuts. 

2. The MICROCOSM and MALCOLM. A 
Holiday Walk. 


. A FEW OCCASIONAL PIECES. 


By the 
same Author. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


3 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

wae (Rev. J..—The GROUNDS 
and PRINCIPLES of RELIGION. By Rev. 

Joun Weient, B.A. 

“Mr. Wright's power of calm and concise state- 

ment is nowhere seen to greater advantage than ia 

these lectures."— Theological Review. 

“The remarkably judicial tone of the whole book, 

its entire freedom from prejudice, its candour towards 

the opinion of ethers, and its thorough grasp of the 

momentous subjects it discusses."—/nquirer. 

* We bave not recently met with any book more 

calculated to influence. in the right direction, a man 

of atheistic tendencies.” —Nonconformist. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, London and Edinburgh. 


: Just published, price 4s. 
ese MENTS from REIMARUS, 
consisting of brief Critical Remarks on tho 
Object of Jesus and his Disciples,as seen in the New 
Testament. 


Tran-lated from the German of G, E. Lessin@. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES VOYsEY. 


WITLIAMSand NorGATE, 15 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


To be had of the Editor, Camden House, Dulwich, 
SE. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 155 pp., price 

One Shilling, by T. S. TAYLOR. 

|v! RST PRINCIPLES of MODERN 
HISTORY, 18151879, including the Revolt 

in Afghanistan, and the Capture of Cetewayo. 

ReELFE Brotrners, 6 Charterhouse Buildings 

Aldersgate, London. 


kt VERY DAY.—“A story of unmis- 
4 takable power."—Pall Mul Gazette.——” The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 
boards, Is 6d. 

REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 








33; 


Price 38; free by post, 38 6d. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1879-s0 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


J. E. Cornisa, Bookseller to the VUollege, 33 Pic- 
cadilly, Manchester. 
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HODDER AND SsTOUGHTON’S LIST. 
BRITISH QUARTERLY 


No. CXL., for OCTOBER, price 6s, 





The 
REVIEW, 
contains :— 

ADOLPHE MONOD. 

IRENASUS: HIS TESTIMONY TO EARLY CONCEPTIONS 

OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Dr. JOHNSON. 


ia 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER ar HOME” 


Now ready, crown 8y0, 5s. 


The AMATEUR POACHER. By the Author of 


“The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








THE VATICAN AND CIVILISATION. 
WHAT Is RELIGION? 

POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SNARES we 


A Fine PORTRAIT of Rev. EDWARD WHITE, 
of Tufne!l Park, appears in the 


EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, for 


OCTOBER. Price 6d. Editedby H. R. ReYNOLps, 


Edited by Dr. SAMUEL Cox. 


The EXPOSITOR. Vol. IX. (January 
to June, 1879.) The Contributors include :—The 
Very Rev. Dean Perowne, Revs. Canon Farrar, Dr, 
Oswald Dykes, Prof. A. B. Davidson, Dr. Bruce, 
Prof. A. M. Fairbairn, Dr. J. Rawson Lumby, Prof, 
John Massie, Dr. George Matheson, Dr. James 
Morison, Prof. Simon, Rayner Winterbotham, and 
the Editor. Now ready, 7s 6d, cloth. 


Cheap Edition, Forty-fifth Thousand, 64 pp., 2d. 
FIVE YEARS of TORY RULE: 
Lesson and a Warning. By “ NEMESIS,” 
“Mr. Bright writes:—“I wish every elector in the 
kingdom could read it.” 


a 


This day, crown Syo, 33 6d. 


The VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


A Book for all who Read and Speak in Public. 
By J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., Vicar of Brigstock. 


SECOND EDITION. 


9 
UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILO- 
SOPHY, from THALES to the PRESENT TIME. 
With Additions by NOAH PorTeR, D.D., LL.D. 
Second Edition. Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDI- 
ZEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s.—Vol. 
Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“ We have several histories of philosophy, some of 
them of great value; but we know of none that for 
completeness and accuracy can at all approach the 
work of Friederich Ueberweg."—Contemporary Review. 


This day, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints. 
By a PHYSICIAN, 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES of ASIA. A Popular Exposition. 

By Rey. Professor E. H. PLumprae, D.D. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS, &c. Edited 
by HENRY ALLON,D.D. Containing One Hundred 
and Fifteen An ee for Congregational Use. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s; crown 8vo, roan, 3s 6d. 
Cheap Edition, limp cloth, Is 4d; stiff cloth, 1s 8d. 


Ff This day, with Map and Diagram, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MIGRATION from SHINAR;; or, 


the Earliest Links between the Old and New 
Continents. By Captain GEORGE PALMER, R.N., 
F.B.G.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition of 


PRESSENSE’S EARLY YEARS of 
CHRISTV{ANITY. In Four Volumes. Price 7s 6d 
each, handsomely bound. The Volumes may be 
had separately as follows :— 

1, The APOSTOLIC AGE. With Portrait. 
2. The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 

3. HERESY and CHRISTIAN DOOTRINE. 
4. LIFE and PRACTICE in the EARLY CHURCH. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE to the WORK of the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY: a Manual 
for Theological Students. By J. J. VAN OosTER- 
zee, D.D. Translated and Adapted to the Use of 
English Readers by Rev. M. J. EVANS, B.A. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 

The Scotsman says:—*“ The treatment of the subject 
in all its sections is as thorough as the range is com- 
prehensive. The history of all the branches is dealt 
with in @ catholic, liberal, and fairly impartial spirit. 

It may be read with profit even by clergymen of large 

experience. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text- 


book fur Academical Instruction and Private 

Study. Royal 8vo, 2ls. New and cheaper 
Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN : 


SISTER. 2 vols. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
a Story of Ty 


3 vols. [Just Published, 


Generations. By ALLAN Muir. 
[Nearly ready, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 


————________ 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


FOREIGN WORK AND ENGLISH Wagga 


Considered with Reference to the Depression of Trade, 


By THOMAS BRASSEY, MP. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Vanini deserves to be noted as exceptionally original.”— Westmir 








GENERAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PANTHEISy 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


Vol. II. now ready, price 12s 6d. 


From the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century, 


Opinions of the Press on Vol. I 


“Interesting and well written."—Z/nquirer “There is something attractive in this book.’ ‘Spectator, 
‘* The volume closes with an interesting sketch of Vanini.—/.raminer.—* The section alone on Laciliy 
ster Revie 





DEACON and CO., 21 Paternoster Row. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


1 vol. crown Syo, 8s. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS, 
ARABELLA STUART. 





TASSO. 





BY ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” “ Inez,” “ The Cid,” “ Elfinella,” &c 
London: ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 


To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
JI. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 ica Place, London, W. 


MUDIE’S” SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





One Thousand Copies of Canon Farrar’s St. Paul, One Thousand Copies (j 
the Tinpressions of Theophrastus Such, The Lif of the Pi ince Consort, and the 
° e ° n ° ° oe! 
Memoir of Mrs. Tait, and very many Cop Ss Of ert ry other Recent Work } 


Y LIBRARY. Fre 


lemond increases, it 


General Interest, at MUDIE’S SELEC 
Copies are added of all the best Books of ~~ Se 
» with the Leading Publishers 
Principal Sithicdiear Works as they appear. 


are in circulation 
. 
won as the a 


for an ample supply of all th 


arrangements are iad 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











READING CASES FOR THE - SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Welling 


Street, Strand. 
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—— 
NEW BOOKS. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN : Political 


ALEX. OHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “ The Life and Times 
ormrinee Pearies Stuart,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 

much interesting matter, well put together...... Mr. Ewald has a 

4 knack of seizing the most salient points of the story which he has to tell.” 


Bull. 


The REALITIES of FREEMASONRY. By 


Mrs. BLAKE, Author of “‘ Twelve Months in Southern Europe.” Demy 8vo, 9s. 


JACK’S EDUCATION; or, How he Learnt 
e Farming. By Professor Henry TANNER, F.C.S.,Senior Member of the Royal 
gric ral College, Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under the 


noone Department of Science. Large crown 8vo, 4s. (This day. 


FARMING for PLEASURE and PROFIT. 
By ARTHUR ROLAND. Edited by William Ablett. 
Vol. L—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT of COWS, fe. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol, IL—POULTRY-KEEPING. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


Vol. I1I.—TREE-PLANTING, for Ornamentation or Profit. 
Su itable to every Soil and Situation. Large crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 

















NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
COUSIN HENRY. By Anrnoyny Trooper. 


Crown 8y0, 2 vols. 





BEATING the AIR. By Uxick Ratpn Bourke. 


8 vols. [This day. 





ARSHAM. 1 vol. 


COUSIN SIMON. By the Hon. Mrs. Ropert 
M. 





The PARSON o' DUMFORD. By Grorcr 


MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 
“This is a capital novel, and the hero is by far the pleasantest and least ‘ bump- 
tions’ of muscular clerics whom it has been our lot to encounter in print.”"— 
Standard. 


“*The Parson o' Dumford' is well worth reading."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is a striking story, told with much power, and the interest is throughout 
well sustained."—Jokn Bull. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MISS GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK. 


In fancy boarded cover, price 6s. 


UNDER THE WINDOW. 
Pictures and) Rhymes for Children. 
By KATE GREENAWAY. 
Engraved and Printed in Colours by EpMuND EvANs. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE STAGE DOOR: 
Stories by Those Who Enter It, 
EDITED by CLEMENT W. SCOTT, 


IS THE TITLE OF 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


Which numbers among its Contributors the leading Actors, Actresses, and 
Dramatic Authors of the day. 


The Annual will be Issued about the end of October. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools. REVISED EDITIONS:— 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ° 
KEY, with additional Exercises ... oa 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR ... “e 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ove on 
a London: LONG@MANS and Co. 
L° DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
This PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
‘his Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 
patbecriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
pe volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
ms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 





one 
Sante 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


With Two Portraits, engraved by Jeens. 


CATHARINE AND 
CRAUFURD TAIT. 


Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A Memoir, edited at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. 
W. Benuam, B.D., Vicar of Margate. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“The volume can scarcely fail to be read widely and with deep 
interest...... It is difficult to put it down when once taken in 
hand, still more difficult to get through it without emotion...... We 
commend the volume to those who knew Catharine and Craufurd 
Tait as one which will bring back to their minds recollections of 
their characters as true as the recollections of the faces brought 
back by the two excellent portraits which adorn the book; while 
to those who knew them not, we commend it as containing the 
record of two noble Christian lives, which it will be a pleasure 
to them to contemplate and an advantage to emulate.’’—Times. 


“The book will have a charm for a very large class of readers. 
snavies It is a book for the time, and the Archbiship of Canterbury 
deserves the thanks of the public for allowing it to be published.’’ 
Spectator. 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 8 vo. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor Roscog, F.R.S.,and Professor SCHORLEMMER, F.B.S., of Owens 
College, Manchester. With Illustrations, &c. 


Vol. I. The NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 21s. 
Vol. II. Part 1—METALS. 18s. 
Vol. II. Part 2.—METALS. 18s. [This day. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised, 8vo, 21s. 


TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


By MIcHABL Foster, M.D.,F.R.S. With Illustrations. (Just ready. 


BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. Landauer. 


The Authorised English Edition, by JAMes TAYLOR and W. E. Kay, of the 
Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations, extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
[Next week. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THAT LASS O' LOWRIE’S.” 


NEW NOVEL.—‘ HAWORTH’S.” By 


FRANCES HopGson BURNETT. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
“ More than really readable. It is a very good and clever book, and the 


impression it produces is unmistakably an impression of power." —<A:ademy. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE EUROPEANS,” &c. 
The MADONNA of the FUTURE; and 


other Tales. By HENRY JAMsS,Jun. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


FOURTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 


Authorised Translation. 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 
(Vols. I. to III., 128 each). 


GREEK IAMBICS for BEGINNERS. By 


the Rev. H. KYNASTON, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College. Extra feap. 


évo, 4s 6d. [This day. 
ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
Professor W. W. GoopWIN, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


“It is the best Greek grammar of its size in the English language, and 
ought to meet with a wide circulation.” —Athenwum. 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 


MACMILLAN, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School, London. Extra 


feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. (This day. 
The DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE. By the 
Rey. F. D. Maurice. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


The PSALMS, an INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY and USE of. By the Rev. J. F. Tururp, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 
8v0, 218} [This day. 





ROBERT H IN, Secretary and Librarian. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO.’S_ PUBLICATIONS, 


a 





NOTICE.—The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for OCTOBER will 
be published on the 15th inst., and will contain A NOVELETTE, by Mr. R. L. SrEVENsox 
entitled ‘“* THE STORY OF A LIE;” and amongst other articles, there will be one on “INDI A's 


NEED AND ENGLAND'S DUTY;” 


“WHAT DOES HOME-RULE REALLY 


MEAN?” By A Home-rute M.P.; and RUGBY SCHOOL, §c, §c. 





SCIENCE. 


F 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 

MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. By W. LaupgER LinpsayY, M.D., F.R.S.E. Vol. 1, MIND in 
HEALTH. Vol. I!., MIND in DISEASE. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 4d. 

The ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES, and of 
Te tae ENEMIES of MANKIND. By Sir Tuomas Watson, 
Part., M.D., F.B.S. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


MODERN CHROMATICS, with Applications to Art and 
Industry. By OGDEN N. Roop, Professor of Physics in Columbia College, 
U.S.A. With 130 Original Illustrations. 

*.* Vol. XXVIL. of the International Scientific Series. 

** Professor Rood has done good service, both to scienceand to art, by publishing 
his present work on colour, in which he collects the remarks of the most recent 
observations by others, and adds to them some valuable contributions of his own.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“ Professor Rood has produced a work wrich can be read with profit and 
pleasure by the artist as well as by the man of science, while even those who are 
quite ignorant of the study of chromatics may learn much from its pages.”— 
Examiner. 

Second Edition, crown S8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

The HUMAN SPECIES. By Professor A. de Quatrefages, 
Membre de l'Institut (Académie des Sciences), and Member of the Royal 
Society. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

EDUCATION asa SCIENCE. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 

«The most improved methods of teaching different languages, history, science, 
and «rt are logically considered in all their details ; and the reader, who follows 
the author through his series of closely-reasoned arguments, feels that he is 
discussing something more than the mere fancies of the fluent writer—that he 
is grappling, in fact, with the necessary Consequences of mental phenomena.” — 
L£xaminer. 

With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


The HISTORY of the EVOLUTION of MAN. By Professor 
Ernst HAECKEL. 

“ The appearance of the present fascinating work in an English dress will aid 
the cause of science in this country...... Persons who wish to understand the real 
significance of their own structure should read this book ; and as such a desire 
should be felt by all educated men, it is to be hoped that the book may soon reach 
@ second edition."—Athenwum. 


2 vols., Second Edition, post Svo, cloth, price 32s. 

The HISTORY of CREATION. By Prof. Ernst Haeckel. 
Translation revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both 
Plants and Animals. 

“The author has discharged a most difficult task with conscientious skill and 
marvellous ability.”"—Science Gossip. 
“ A rich mine of facts for all biological students."—Zxraminer. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


FREEDOM in SCIENCE and TEACHING. From the 


German of ERNST HAECKEL, With a Prefatory Note by T. H. Huxley, F.B.S. 
Second Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor Th. Ribot. A 


Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 


Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. By Professor TH. Ripor. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. A Series of Essays 
contrasting our Little Abode in Space and Time, with the Infinities around 
us. To which are added “ Essays on Astrology " and “ The Jewish Sabbath.” 
By RicHarp A. Proctor. 

“The technical working of astronomy is perhaps more unintelligible to the 
ordinary reader than that of any other scienc?; but its results are so grand, we 
cannot but be grateful to those who will take the trouble to lay them before us in 
@ simple but accurate form.”—Zzraminer. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


The EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. By RicHARD A. Procror. With a Frontispiece. 
‘The worth of the book consists in its easy adaptation of modern scientific 
knowledge to the needs of a large class of readers. It may be confidently 

recommended.” —Daily News. 
* The book deserves, and will repay, a careful perusal."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


Fifth Edition, Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
B. CAkPeNTER, M.D, &. With their Applications to the Training and 
Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. 

* Let us add that nothing we have said, or in any limited space could s:y, would 
give an adequate conception of the valuable and curious collection of facts bearing 
on morbid mental conditions. the learned physiological exposition, and the 
treasure-house of useful hints for mental training which makes this large and yet 
very amu-ing, as well as instructive book, an encyclopedia of well-classified and 
often very startling psychological experiences.""—Spectator. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and’ the 
PHONUGRAPH,. By Count Du MoncetL, Membre de I'Institut. With 74 
Ilu-trations, 

“ We can strongly recommend this book as containing a faithful history and 
exact descriptions of the more important instruments, amply illustrated by well 
executed diagrams and woodcuts."—Zngineer. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 





my 8vo, cloth. 


. Dem: 

HISTORY of the ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT 
GRAND PENSIONARY of HOLLAND. By James Geppes. Vol I, 19a 
1654. With Portrait in eau forte by Anna Lea Merritt, (Shortly, 


2 vols., large post 870, cloth, price 21s, 


GERMANY, PRESENT and PAST. By the Rev. §, Baring 


Govtp, Author of ‘‘ The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s each. 

The HISTORY of JAPAN. From the Earliest Period ty 
the Present Time. By F. O. Avams, H.B.M.’s Secretary of Embassy at 
Paris, formerly H.B.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires and Secretary of Legation at 
Yedo. New Edition, Revised, with Maps and Plans, . 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

GALILEO GALILEI and the ROMAN CURIA, from 
Authentic Sources, by Kart von Gesier. Translated, with the Sanction of 
the Author, by Mrs, GrorGe Stvuree. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, price 2ts. 
NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his TIMES. By Profeggoy 
VILLARI. Translated by Linda Villari. 

“Prof. Villari prefaces his‘ Life of Machiavelli’ with an elaborate historical 
introduction....../ As a sketch of the Renaissance, it is admirable. It is a raster. 
piece of condensation; the arrangement of the mass of materials leaves little to 
desire, and its style is singularly lucid."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


8vo, cloth, priee 16s, 

SERVETUS and CALVIN: a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the.Early History of the Reformation. By the late R. WiLtus, MD, 

“A very interesting and valuable monograph on what the author rightly 
describes as an ‘important epoch in the early history of the Reformation". 
Spectator. 

* A careful and accurate account of the life of Servetus, written in a way which 
cannot fuil to interest, wud contaiuing all the facts which the public will care to 
know.” —Athenwum. 

Demy Svo, cloth, price 14s. 

WILLIAM HARVEY. A History of the Discovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood. By the late R. WILLIS, M.D. With a Portrait of 
Harvey, after Faithorne. 

“Dr, Willis’s book will doubtless find numerous readers, and we trust that some 
at least may’ be led by it to study the much praised and little read works of 
William Harvey.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Dr. Willis leaves nothing uusaid that is wanted to establish Harvey's claim of 
discovery."—Spectator. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles. By ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. 

“This is an admirable biography of a noble-minded and highly-gifted man... 
The book is one that should be read by all who follow truth rather than autho- 
rity, and are not afraid to go wherever honest and devout inquiry may lead them.” 
—Spectator, . 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and Memories of his 
Life. E:dited by his Wire. With 2 Steel Engraved Portraits and Vignettes 
on Wood. 

*,* Alsoa LIBRARY EDITION, in? vols. demy 8vo, price 36s, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


JOHN WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By 
GERHARD VicToR LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes by Peter Lorimer, D.D. 

“ The most thorough life of Wiclif that has ever been written......The editorship 
must be skilfully performed, for we can detect no traces of omission, and Dr. 
Lorimer has greatly added to the value of the work by his own scholarly notes, 
which sometimes give the last absolutely necessary proof in favour of new 
ings of certain passages in Wiclif’s life."—Nonconformist. 


Third Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON, late Aural 
Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. E.ited by ELLice Horkrns, with an Introduction 
by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 

“Miss Hopkins has executed a dificult task with great tact, She shows & 
hearty appreciation of her subject, and her work is well done.”"—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

Square 8¢o0, cloth, price 5s. 

COMMODORE J. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N., C.B., C.MG., 
MEMOIR of. With Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited by bis 
Wipow. With Steel Engraved Portrait. 

*,* Also a Library Edition, with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, cloth, price 14s. - 
“Mrs. Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing 
this very interesting voluine, and thus proved herself the worthy helpmate of 
her noble husband.”—7imes. 


2 vols. large poat 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 

HENRY MERRITT—ART CRITICISM and ROMANCE. 
With Recollections and 23 Lllustrations in eau forte. By ANNA Lia 
MERRITT. — 

“These two volumes possess an interest which may ‘arly be cat'ed unique. — 

Saturday Review 

“ The ‘ Recollections of Henry Merritt, for which he was himself primarily re- 
spousible, are well worth reading......Wiil be read with interest und pleasure. — 
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